




































HOW TO FIND OUT, 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
urine and let it stand twenty-four 
» sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys. When 
rine stains linen it is evidence of kid 


hours; 


1" 2 he 
trouble. Too frequent desire to urinat, 
or pain in the back, is also convincino 


proof that the kidneys and bladder are 
out of order, 
WHAT TO DO. 

There is comfort in the knowledge 80 
often expressed, that Dr, Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy 
fulfils every wish in relieving pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passages, Jt 
corrects inability to hold urine anq 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer 
and overcomes that unpleasant necessity 
of being compelled to get up many times 
during the night to urinate. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root ‘s soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should have the best 
Sold by druggists, price fifty cents and 
one dollar. You may have a sample 
bottle and pamphlet both sent free by 
mail. Mention Maine Farmer and send 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The proprietors of this 
paper guarantee the genuineness of this 


TRUSSES 


PIN MOnNZY 








By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ay ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

‘ TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

@ the first order from each neighborhood 
» xg filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 

wa auagency, Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
71 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, W. ¥, 





Supporters, etc. Best varie- 
ties and_ skill in fitting at 
Chas. K. Partridge’s Old 
Reliable Drug Store, Au- 
gusta, Me., opp. P. O. 





For every Lady and Girl 
that will spend one or two 
hours a day with the Im- 
»erial Darning Machine. 

ill put a heel or toe in a 
stocking in two minutes. 
Send stamp forsample and 


terms. FostER MACHINE 
Co., 525 W. 29th St., New 
York. 8t46* 





Prescription, THE cure for 


Colic, Diarrhea and Summer 

LITTLE Complaints, at . K. Par- 
CEM tridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, opp. P. O. 25c per 


bottle. 





aged 92 years, 4 months. 


Samuel C. Hamilton, aged_75; Oct. 3, 
Thomas Lovell, age 


G 


n Saco, Oct. 2, Albert Dow, aged 69 Years ; 
rs. 
d 62; Oct’ 4, Mrs. Helen 

ray, aged 40. 
In Sedgwick, Sept. 29, Capt. James Parker, 


‘ed 58, 
In South Portland, Oct. 6, Alton L. Jewett, 


aged 1; Oct, 5, Mary Emma, daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. Peter 


McIntire, aged 1 year, !0 


months; Sept. 26, David B., son of Robert and 


Harriet E. 
3 


ti 


apley of West Brooksville, aged 


In Searsport, Sept. 25, Capt. Horatio N. Cur 
s, aged 75, 


Marston, aged 30, 


P 


E. Nickerson, 


5 


7 


In South Lubec, Sept. 30, Mrs. Jennie T. 
In South Thomaston, Sept. 29, John 8. 
ierce, aged 69. 


In Swanville, Oct. 1, Mary Ann, widow of 
aged 76 years, 7 months. 

In Waltham, Oct. 2, Gladys Pettengill, aged 

months, 26 days. : y 

In Waterville, Sept. 29, Hiram Fisk, aged 


), 
In Westbrook, Oct. 2, Joseph E. Weeks, 


aged 64. 


In West Minot, Oct. 2, Alice E., wife of L. 


Crocker Bridgham, aged 24 


In Winterport, Oct. 1, John Stokell, aged 


79; Oct. 1, Robert Thompson. 


In Yarmouth, Oct. 6, Louisa Storer, aged 85 


years, 9 months. 








THE FARMERS’ CREED. 


We believe in small, well-tilled farms; 


that the soil must Be fed as well as the 
owner, so that the crops shall make the 


farm and the farmer richer. 


We believe in thorough drainage, in 


deep plowing, and in labor-saving imple- 


ments. 


We believe in good fences, barns con- 


veniently arranged, good orchards and 
gardens, and plenty of home-raised hog 


and hominy. 


ties of farm 
choicest for seed. 


; 


i 


_| tate at Falmouth Foreside was 


-| burned, Saturday afternoon. 


We believe in raising pure bred stock; 


orin grading up the best to be gotten 
until they equal the thoroughbreds. 


We believe in growing the best varie- 
crops, and saving the 


We believe in fertilizing the brain 


with phosphorus, as well as applying it 
to the soil. 


We believe in the proper care and ap- 


plication of barnyard manure. 


We believe that the best fertilizers are 


of little value, unless accompanied by in- 
dustry, enterprise, and intelligence. 


We believe in rotation, diversification 


and thorough cultivation of crops. 


We believe that every farm should own 


a good farmer, and that every good farm- 
er will eventually own a good farm.— Fr. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 


Fire destroyed the house, shed and 
barn, with 35 tons of hay and 600 bush- 
els of grain at the Parker farm, Bangor. 
The T. N. Egery heirs owned the build- 
ings and L. F. Green the grain. The 
loss is about $1500; insurance unknown. 
The New Sweden Starch Co's dry 
house at Madawaska stream was de- 
stroyed by fire early Wednesday mort- 
ing. Loss, $1500; partially insured. 

A fire at Higgin’s Beach, on Cape 
Elizabeth shore, destroyed the Higg'ns 
farm buildings and three small summer 
cottages. The fire originated in the 
Higgins house, and it was with some 


i difficulty that Mrs. Higgins rescued her 


*| children. 
1 partially insured. 


The loss will exceed $5000; 


An unoccupied house on the Brow? es- 
burned, 


Sunday. The fire was undoubtedly . 
incendiary origin. a loss is abou 
$2000; partly insured. : 
The farm buildings occupied by Thos 


A Conroy, near Bethel village, “sre 
caught from sparks from 4 burning 
pv onal Some 35 tons of hay -—— 
burned. Mostof the furniture was ~ 
A fire in a tenement house, a 
evening, indicates that Portland oe 
bug has resumed operations. am — 
nah Linehan, an aged woman, was ‘@ _~ 
from the building unconscious = 
suffocated. She was soon revivet 
Wednesday morning, the old ance 
factory and a small dwelling house nae 
burned at Rumford Centre. Loss $100» 
insured for $600. 3 
The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad si 
tion at Ludlow was totally destroye 
Sunday forenoon. 
onthe Maine Central restaurant at —< 
Desert Ferry was totally destroy 
fire, Tuesday night. Loss 90000. gham, 
Fire injured the store of J. 2. ~ 
Winthrop, Monday night, to 





of $1000. 


ount 
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The glory of the summer has departed. 





Remember the winter months afford 
all the ‘‘rest”’ the land needs. 





From now on the sheep should be 
sheltered from all storms. A sheep’s 
back should not be wet after cold 
weather sets in. 





A far-seeing American farmer says: 
There was never a time in the history of 
the world when it was more dangerous 
for a man with a family, or one who ex- 
pects some day to have a family, to let 
go of his land and try something else. 





It is now time to select the sheep to 
make up the flock to winter. There are 
few flocks but contain some sheep that 
should be culled out and disposed of. 
It isa good rule never to winter an in- 
ferior sheep. 





It is going the rounds of the papers 
that Cornell University farm raised a 
crop of 300 bushels of potatoes this year. 
A farmer in Maine has done that and it 
never came into his mind there was any 
science involved. He simply knew how. 





The exports of live cattle from the 
United States for the year up to August 
81 were 269,493 head, being 8,595 head 
more than last year. The gain in 
exports of fresh beef was 5,653,329 
pounds. England and Scotland are our 
best customers. 





It cost two parties, E. Carleton and 
Daniel Moriarty, a thousand dollars 
apiece to pay the fine for selling oleo- 
margarine colored in imitation of butter. 
The fine was imposed by the Buston Su- 
perior Court, Sept. 28. Expensive sell- 
ing colored oleo in Boston! 





The Trypeta makes its appearance this 
year in pears for the first time, presum- 
ably for the reason there are not apples 
enough for them. It would seem that 
the tough skin and iron sides of a green 
pear would be an uninviting medium for 
their work. It looks as though this 
little enemy is to be a perpetual] presence 
with the fruit grower. 





It would be in a line with the progress 
that is being made in evening up the 
productions of widely separated localities 
for frozen milk to be transported over 
long distances in perfect condition for 
use in the large cities. The process is 
already claimed to be in successful opera- 
tion at the present time in Denmark and 
Sweden. The milk is first pasteurized, 
and then frozen in blocks. These blocks 
are then placed in stout wooden casks 
holding about double the volume of the 
blocks, and the extra space is filled with 
sterilized milk, after which the casks are 
hermetically sealed and sent to England. 
It will keep sweet for twenty days. 





CLOVER AS A MANURE. 


There is no one question connected 
with the whole round of agriculture on 
which there has been more said and 
written than on this matter of the fertil- 
izing value of clover. At the same time, 
intelligent and well read as our Maine 
farmers certainly are, it is a curious fact 
in this connection that there is very little 
farming among us—almost none—con- 
ducted with the object in view of secur- 
ing the fertilizing effects of this crop. 
The farmers accept the facts as present- 
ed, believe them, yet have not adopted 
them as arule of action. While there 
probably is a partial reason for this rela- 
tion of things, we still wish to again call 
the attention of our readers to this, we 
believe, important matter. 

Clover is a soil renovator. It prepares 
4 soil on which it grows for other crops 
to follow. This it does chiefly in two 
ways: 

1. By contributing or adding fertiliz- 
ing material to the soil from which the 
crop is grown. In other words, it leaves 
the soil richer in certain ingredients than 
before the crop was grown. 

2. It improves the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil in which it is grown, 
thereby adding to its productivity. 

Clover is especially rich, plant and 
Toot, in nitrogen—a material always 
necessary to crop production, always 
needed in manure, yet the most costly 
of all ingredients when obtained from 
Sources outside the farm. It has long 
been known that a full crop of clover 
leaves the surface soil richer in nitrogen 
than before the crop was grown. It is 


appropriates the free nitrogen of the air 
and adds it to itsstore. This costs noth- 
ing and a continual draft exhausts no 
supply. Then it sends a great, strong 
root growth down deep into the soil and 
draws up rich supplies of both nitrogen 
and mineral matters, and stores them in 
the root growth in the surface soil and 
in the wide spreading and stocky plants 
growing above. With the crop harvest- 
ed for fodder purposes there is still left 
more or less leaf growth on the land 
and alarge amount of stubble to con- 
tribute their contents to the soil. There 
is also avast amount of root growth in 
the soil which is equally rich with the 
plant itself in elements of fertility. 
By the way, it must not be lost sight of 
that this large amount of valuable mate- 
rial represented in the root growth is 
contributed to the soil, and with it its 
store of fertilizing material, whether 
plowed up and rotted down at once or 
left undisturbed to gradually decompose 
as the plants, one after another, die out. 
In either case, whatever of material of a 
fertilizing kind is contained is left in the 
surrounding soil and contributes that 
much to its fertility. 

It is just here that the mechanical 
effect of acrop of clover on the soil is 
manifested. Every farmer knows that a 
soil filled with clover roots is always 
friable. Those great strong roots have a 
mellowing effect on the soil in which 
they develop, and again, in the decom- 
position of these coarse roots there is a 
chemical effect on the surrounding soil. 
Also, in the decomposition, there isa 
large measure of vegetable matter con- 
tributed to the soil, which in itself has 
its effect on its consistency. Prof. Rob- 
erts in the latest work published on fer- 
tility sets it down that ‘‘the beneficial 
effects of clovers are due quite as much 
to their action on the physical condition 
of the soil as to the amount of available 
plant food which they bring to the land.”’ 

Just the amount of fertilizing material 
that is contributed to an acre of land by 
a crop of clover with its roots and stub- 
ble, or its money value, we do not set 
down. In fact we never yet have been 
able to make our own work on the farm 
“prove” by mathematical rules. No one 
questions the substantial value, however. 
Authors do not all give like figures, 
while writers vary widely. The popular 
writer and lecturer, T. B.- Terry, gives 
his estimates which seem to some ex- 
travagant, but then he was writing from 
his own farm and out of his own 
individual experience. It is quite 
certain that the amount must vary 
with different crops. So, too, it will 
vary in different states according as the 
longer and shorter seasons give it more 
time for growth, spring and fall. 

As to methods of utilizing the clover 
crop for fertilization practice should 
vary with different conditions. Much is 
said of “plowing in clover for a fertil- 
izer.”” Wedo not believe it good prac- 
tice in Maine to plow under the furrows 
any good fodder material. It is worth 
more as a fodder than for manure. A 
better course to pursue is to utilize the 
surface crop for fodder and plow up the 
clover sod. The clover roots together 
with the stubble are claimed to contain 
as much fertilizing material as the crop 
itself. Thus the crop of forage grown 
can be secured as fodder and a large 
amount of valuable material be also 
available for manure. In this way the 
greatest possible advantages will be ob- 
tained from the crop. 

Some writers recommend the plowing 
in of the second crop of clover. If the| 
first crop is too valuable to be used for 
manure alone, certainly the second is 
also. Hence such a course would only 
be compromising with an error. 








QU ARZ 4022, A. G. C. C., owned by Ros’r W. Lorp, Wells. Me, 








to get some advantages out of the situa- 
tion when it getsaround. With the land 
all made ready now, we can put in a 
large area of seed in the spring in a 
short time. It does not answer at all in 
the effort to do an enlarged business to be 
behind the proper dates with the work. 
Be up and at it and everlastingly after it 
and the work will be accomplished in 
good time. There is no need of spending 
time running to town two or three days 
ina week with only a trifling errand. 
Plan to utilize the time to better advan- 
tage. Put calculation and forethought 
into the business. There is too much 
time frittered away by the farmer. 
Study to make it all count for something. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AS FOOD FOR ANI- 
MALS. 


My colleagues here have tested the 
value of cottonseed meal and hulls under 
my eyes. I have examined the urine of 
animals, nearly dead with a diet of cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls, under a micro- 
scope, and have noticed how the food 
acts as a slow poison. That cottonseed 
meal can be fed in small quantities with 
an abundance of corn fodder and other 
carbonaceous food is true, but I have 
failed to find the economy of it even 
then, when compared with other foods, 
and this after feeding many carloads. 
It is well known that cottonseed meal is 
no very slow poison to calves and pigs, 
for it kills them rather quickly. In all 
the experiments made at this station, 
and they have been many, I have never 
seen an animal that was fattened after a 
manner on cottonseed hulls and meal, 
that would not have died had the feeding 
been continued a little longer. So I 
have not hesitated to give it as my 
opinion that cottonseed meal isa dan- 
gerous food as it is being fed in the 
South. 

We have been during the last summer 
studying this matter, wiile attending 
our summer institutes, and find that the 
same experience has followed the feed- 
ing by others. One large dairyman told 
me that he had been compelled to stop 
the use of cottonseed meal entirely, and 
that a neighboring dairyman who was 
an enthusiastic feeder of meal and hulls 
was continually losing cows and could 
not understand that the meal had 
anything to do with it. There is use for 
all the cottonseed meal made in the 
South as a fertilizer, and for this purpose 
it is worth more than it usually sells 
for. But the idea that cattle can be 
profitably kept ona diet of cottonseed 
meal and. hulls is one of the things in the 
way of the production of good beef and 





In order for a farmer to further benefit | 
from the use of clover he has only to| 
grow more of it. To grow more of it he| 
must have it come along oftener in his 
round of crops. As the practice now is 
it comes in so infrequently on a given 
field that the force of the fertilizing ef- 
fect is scattered and lost sight. of. 
Whereas repeated in a three year’s rota- 
tion it will do much toward keeping the 
land perpetually productive. We earn- 
estly urge more attention to this matter. 
Experiments may be tried in a small 
way at first if desired. This autumn 
while preparing the land for next year’s 
operations is the time to lay out the 
work. Maine farmers should grow more 
clover. 





ON THE FARM. 


It is so much easier doing the plowing 
and carting now while the landis dry, 
roads smooth and weather pleasant, than 
in the mud and on the frozen ruts of 
late in the season! It costs less, frets 
the team less, and a man enjoys the 
work better. And better than all, the 
work is sure to be done this autumn if 
pushed now. Then keep the teams 
humming these pleasant days. The 
labors of the late harvest are not heavy 
this year which leaves ample time for 
this other work. Ten to twenty acres, 
according to the size of the farm, plowed, 
manured and well stirred up with the 
harrow in complete readiness for the 
dropping of the seed will facilitate busi- 
ness next spring immensely. The past 
season has been an unfavorable one for 
the farmer, but we will be favored with 
a better next year. Crops will be good, 





now conceded that the growing clover 





and for one we are going to be in shape 


butter in the South, and in the way of 
rational farming and forage growing. 
Fed in small quantities to balance a 
ration of first-class carbonaceous food, 
the meal may have some advantage. 
But it is seldom fed in this way in the 
South, and is to-day killing more ani- 
mals than disease.—Professor W. F. 
Massey in Practical Farmer. 





WOOL SUPPLY. 


The quantity of wool imported pre- 
vious to the passage of the tariff act is 
now definitely known, and, while larger 
than most estimates, the supply (owing 
to the enormous sudden increase in con- 
sumption) promises to be exhausted in 
much less time than previous estimates 
had predicted. The supply of wool 
carried by domestic mills is always larger 
when orders for goods are plentiful, as 
under these circumstances manufactur- 
ers deem it unsafe not to be full handed. 
The incentive for doing so at this time 
is the fact that the supply now held by 
the mills costs far below that of replacing 
under the new tariff act; and until do- 
mestic wools are in danger of being un- 
dersold by fresh importations (now an 
extremely remote probability) the in- 
clination to carry heavy stocks will not 
be likely to diminish. This accounts 
for the disappearance and apparent ab- 
sorption of a supply greater by over 300 
million pounds than the largest ever car- 
ried in any previous year. What better 
evidence could be shown of the prosper- 
ity now prevailing in this great home in- 
dustry as a result of the tariff and good 
crops? The quantity of wool imported 
previous to the passage of the tariff act 


bility of prices, but it was soon recog- 
nized that the imports, although abnor- | 
mal for only half a year, were really in-| 
tended and necessary for use during the | 
next two years.—From Justice Bateman 
& Co’s Wool Circular. 





| 
THE GUERNSEY COW. 


Without regard to other points, the| 
farmer is looking for the cow which will 
take the largest quantity of food and 
yield the most in product, both milk and 
butter fat, and, at the same time, main- 
tain her vigor for years. It is claimed | 
the Gueruseys will do this and from the 
Herd Register of this breed the following 
sketch is taken. 

Mr. James M. Codman, President of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, re- 
lates his experience substantially as 
follows: 

In answer to your request for a word 
on Guernseys, I think of nothing better | 
than to recall their early days in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In June, 1871, 1 selected eight cows 
and a bull on theisland of Guernsey and 
imported them, in order to test the butter | 
qualities, and I still have some of their 
descendants. 

My attention was attracted to this 
breed about 1868, when endeavoring, in 
common with others, to get a good color 
for any butter, in winter, by feeding. 
My herd at that time consisted of com- 
mon cows mixed with grade Jerseys and 
Guernseys. Experiments were not satis- 
factory, but they led me to conclude 
that if yellow butter was natural, it 
showed the value of the cow; if artificial, 
it injared the quality of the product and 
was an adulteration. It seemed to me 
from what I saw of the Guernsey ele- 
ment, evenin grades, that it had the 
most merit in the direction of natural 
color. 

At this period there were very few 
Guernsey cows in this country. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. G. M. Dexter had im- 
ported a few choice cows from the Chan- 
nel Islands, for Messrs. Cushing, Perkins, 
Sargent and perhaps others. Three or 
four of these were from Guernsey, and 
established for themselves a high reputa- 
tion in the neighborhood of Boston. 

Having one or two of their grades of 
much merit, I purchased the first cow 
ever sold at auction in Boston, and I 
believe in the United States—Signet. 
A. G. C. C. register number 99, imported 
by Mr. Fowler among a number of 
Jerseys. She proved an excellent cow 
and her cream and butter were yellower 
than anything I had seen before. 

The fair of all the Channel Islands was 
advertised to be held in June, 1871, on 
the island of Jersey. This was an un- 
usual event, not since repeated, and 
offered a good opportunity to make some 
comparative observations on the breeds 
of cattle, which at that time quite gener- 
ally went by the name of Alderneys, 
both in England and America. 

I was present at the opening of this 
fair, and passed a few weeks on the 
islands. Had I not been gradually in- 
troduced to the Guernsey cows, I think 
I should have been even more impressed 
than I was with the fine specimens at 
the fair. Those exhibited quite filled 
my eye as magnificent types of dairy 
animals, and going aftgrwards to the 
Island of Guernsey I saw many others as 
fine. Much as I admired the pretty Jer- 
seys, their charms were quite overshad- 
owed, in my estimation, by their more 
noble looking cousins from Guernsey, 
whose wonderfully yellow skins, sub- 
stantial frames, deep bodies, large udders 
and milk veins, gave a general air of 
richness and capacity that was very at- 
tractive and implied golden butter and 
plenty of it. 

This inference was well substantiated 
by the fact that the first prize for butter 
at the fair was taken by an exhibitor 
from Guernsey, and still further con- 
firmed when the same gentleman took 
the first prize over all comers, a month 
later, at the all England dairy competi- 
tion at Wolverhampton. 

The butter in the Guernsey market, 
and the cream in the farm dairies, were 
of extraordinary high color; and it 
seemed to me, after a careful examina- 
tion in their home, that there could be 





at first staggered confidence in the sta- 


| crossing superior families. 








no question of the superiority of this 


breed in the direction I was investigat- 
ing. I am able to say that after an ex- 
perience of 25 years, the breed has fully 
met my expectations. I have made no 
elaborate tests of their powers, nor 
forced them in any way for a record, but 
I have measured the quantity occasion- 
ally. The largest amount of milk from 
a cow in one day was 2214 quarts, which 
made 2'¢ lbs. of the deepest yellow but- 
ter. This was from Amber 2d, number 
96, when freshly calved in spring. I 
have no doubt this might have been in- 
creased by special feeding. Her dam, 
Amber, number 50, gave 22 quarts. I 
have also made one pound of butter from 
less than six quarts of milk, from the 
mixed product of four cows at difierent 
distances from calving. 

Of course there are indifferent animals 
in this breed, asin all others, and some 
strains are not aa yellow as others. My 
endeavor has been to have the best I 
could get, and seek for improvement by 
I try also to 
have the yellowest producers come in 
in the winter season. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture, becoming interested in 
my experiments with Guernseys, sent 
one of their members, Mr. Thomas Mot- 
ley, to Guernsey in 1874, to select a herd 
to test their quality. These were kept a 
year by the society, who were satisfied 
of their value, and then sold at auction, 
being purchased by Massachusetts farm- 
ers. In 1877, Mr. E. F. Bowditch of 
Framingham, Mass., went to the Island 
and selected a number of animals for 
himself and others, and was always in- 
fluential in advocating their merits. 
Others soon became interested and es- 
tablished herds, eitber by visiting the Is- 
land, or selecting in this country; so 
that now Guernseys and their grades are 
widely known and distributed. 

In this issue we present a cut of one 
of the choice cows of this breed, owned 
by Robt. W. Lord, Wells, Maine. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN RAISING POTATOES 
THE PAST SEASON. 


Last spring, as usual, I sprouted half 
a peck of the early variety of potatoes by 
artificial heat, so as to have early potatoes 
for the table. In March I covered the 
bottom of a shoal box with split potatoes, 
covering them lightly with dirt, and 
placed them near the kitchen stove, oc- 
casionally moistening the dirt as it be- 
came dry. When the danger from frost 
was past, I set them out or planted them. 
When planted the sprouts were four 
inches above the surface of the ground. 
They made rapid growth and the 4th 
of July I had new potatoes, and by the 
10th the tops were dried up. On har- 
vesting I dug a large bushel of large, 
ripe potatoes. 

The spring being cold and wet I did 
not plant my potatoes for winter use till 
the first of June. The rust and rot 
struck them badly late in August, and 
on harvesting I had less sound potatoes 
than I planted. 

In consequence of the cold spring the 
potato slugs were not hatched till the 
early potatoes were so far advanced 
toward maturity as not to be injured by 
the slugs—so that I was not put to the 
trouble of spraying the tops with Paris 
green. 

The extra labor of planting sprouted 
potatoes is more than compensated for 
by the enhanced price which they bring 
in the market, and the labor saved in 
protecting them from the potato slugs. 

Brunswick. T.S. M. 





A LESSON. 


A lesson from the potato field this 
year is to select dry land for the crop, 
plant as early as practicable and of the 
earliest kind that is known to be a good 
yielder. In this way the work of the 
bugs will be soonest over, for the reason 
that the potatoes will be ripe. The de- 
structive rust will be more likely avoided, 
since this does not put in its work in the 
early summer. With the potatoes ripe 
and vines dried off before the rust ap- 
pears, there will be little danger of rot. 
With bugs, rust and rot outgeneraled, 
and clean culture practiced, a good crop 
is quite sure to be realized. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT STOCK 
IMPORTATION. 

Thinking that perhaps our friends 
across the border may be interested in | 
the above subject, I take the liberty of 
sending you a few notes thereon. It} 
will not be necessary to speak of the 
various influences that lead up to this 
importation, but I may mention in pass- 
ing, that ata sale of government stock 
imported some years ago, all the cry was 
for the Ayrshire breed and there was 
little or no high bidding for any other 
kind of cattle. From this former expe- 
rience the government decides it would 
be better to make 50% of the present im- 
portation from the Ayrshire breed. 

Messrs. Ferris & Smith, M. P. P., and 
Mr. Peters, Secretary of agriculture, 
were commissioned to go to Ontario to 
buy pure bred cattle and sheep to sell to 
New Brunswick farmers for what they 
would bring, the object of course being 
to improve the standard of our home 
grown stock. 

The following is a list of the importa- 
tions: 26 Ayrshire bulls, 25 Ayrshire 
heifers, 15 Shorthorn bulls, 6 Shorthorn 
heifers, 13 Jersey bulls, 4 Guernsey bulls, 
3 Guernsey heifers, 8 Holstein bulls, 10 
Holstein heifers, 3 Hereford bulls, 3 
Hereford heifers. (The latter breed were 
only purchased after the earnest solicita- 
tions of your humble servant.) There 
were also 160 sheep imported, consisting 
of Cotswolds, Leicesters, Shropshires, 
Dorset Horns and Lincolns. 

The sale was held in Fredericton and 
commenced on the morning of the 30th 
of September, and continued through 
that and the next day. 

Terms of sale: Cash or six months’ 
credit, with approved security, interest 
added. To agricultural societies, credit 
with interest was given to approximate 
amount of next year’s grant, over that 
amount cash or credit with approved 
security. 

Purchasers are required to give bonds 
to keep stock in the province for breed- 
ing purposes as follows: 

Bulls under two years old, at date of 
sale, four years; bulls over two years 
old, at date of sale, three years; cows 
and heifers, six years from date of sale; 
sheep, three years from date of sale. 

As you will readily guess, the agricul- 
tural societies (you know each society 
has a yearly grant of public money) had 
it all their own way, as the above ar- 
rangement gave them every opportunity 
and they were well prepared to bid high, 
and they did bid high, and got the choice 
animals every time. These were taken 
home and resold to members of their 
respective societies. The individual 
member thus getting his pure bred stock 
for little or nothing, the societies bearing 
the loss, while the individual at the 
Fredericton sale had no chance whatever 
and soon found he could not bid against 
the societies. 

The Ayrshires, in my judgment, were 
a poor lot; of course there were individ- 
uals of fine appearance, but the average 
degree of excellence not at all what was 
looked for. The bulls sold from $17 for 
a yearling to $83 for an eleven months’ 
calf. Most of the sales were about the 
$40 mark. Heifers sold rather better 
than the bulls. 

Shorthorns were a very fine lot of 
cattle and were well appreciated, if one 
can judge from prices obtained. Bulls 
bringing from $46 for a March, 1897 
calf to $166 for a last December calf, and 
several others bringing over $100. The 
heifers ranged about $90 and $100 each. 

The Holsteins were a nice lot, the 
bulls much nicer than the females. I 
was surprised that this breed did not 
bring better prices, as I suppused they 
were very popular and were much looked 
for. 

The Guernseys were a handsome lot 
and sold very well, the bulls bringing 
from $43 to $60, and the heifers from $54 
to $125. 

The Herefords were a really nice lot 
and though there bad been little or no in- 
quiry for this grand old beef breed, the 
prices realized justified their importa- 
tion. Bulls from $63 to $75 and heifers 
from $80 to $140. 

It may be noted that the beef breeds 
seem to be most popular at thé present 
time, and the prices indicate a marked 
change of sentiment from milk to beef 
since the last stock sale. 

The Jersey cattle, in appearance, were 
a nice lot, but unfortunately were bought 
in a hurry and brought here without the 
stipulated bills of health, consequently 
on arrival they had to undergo the 
tuberculine test, which resulted in indi- 
cations of the disease being present in 
some of the animals. Of course this lot 
were all sent back where they came from, 

Of the sheep, the Shropshires and 
Dorsethorns seemed to be the superior 
lot. While most of the sheep were good 
specimens, there were a few I won- 
der at their bringing here to improve 
stock already much better. On the 
other hand, there were a number of very 
excellent sheep, and prices ranged well 
up for everything of merit. 

Very truly yours, H. B. HALL. 

Gagetown, N. B., Oct. 9, 1897. 








WHAT SHALL I FEED! 


Among the many questions coming to 
the table of the editor the above is the 





most frequently repeated, and, at this 


season of the year it is one of the most 
important. The science of feeding is 
stillan unknown quantity to be care- 
fully and critically studied by the indi- 
vidual feeder. The relative value of dif- 
ferent articles of food, is to be determ- 
ined only by and through a knowledge 
of quality and possible combinations, 
Even in cattle foods there is great need 
of determining value, not by first cost, 
but by constituents and cost. Prof. 
Lindsay of the Massachusetts Ag’! Col- 
lege, one of the most thorough and 
painstaking authorities in the country, 
during the past year has made some 
tests with dairy cows, to determine the 
nutritive value of different articles of 
food. 

The results of two experiments aré 
summed up as follows: In case of the 
ration of Chicago gluten meal, bran, etc., 
there was produced from eleven and 
three-quarters to twelve and three-quar- 
ters percent more milk as against a ra- 
tion of corn meal, bran, etc., and this 
also reduced the cost from five to twelve 
percent. The average cost of a quart of 
milk with the ration of gluten meal and 
bran was 1.81 cents, and the other ration 
1.97 cents. There was the same relative 
increase in the amount of butter and 
the same decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion as in the case of milk. The gluten 
meal and bran ration produced butter at 
a cost of 15 1-2 cents per pound, and the 
other ration at the cost of 161-2 cents 
per pound, 

The best cow, when the gluten meal 
and bran ration was conducted, pro- 
duced twelve and two-tenths pounds of 
butter in a week at a cost of 14 cents per 
pound; and the poorest eight and one- 
quarter pounds ata cost of 19 1-3 cents 
per pound. When the corn meal and 
bran was used, the best cow produced 
nine and one-half pounds at a cost of 
16 2-3 cents per pound, and the poorest 
cow produced seven and one-quarter 
pounds at a cost of 187, cents per pound. 

In the case of the ration of corn meal, 
bran, etc., one pound more of hay was 
used daily in each feeding than in the 
case of gluten meal and bran ration in 
order to make up a like amount of total 
digestible daily nutrients. The animals 
maintained very even average weights 
during both experiments. 





MAINE STATE JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 


Condensed Report of Proceedings of Twenty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of Maine State Jer: 
sey Cattle Association, Held at Winthrop, 
Oct. 12th, 1897. 

John E. Brainard in the chair. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President—R. W. Ellis, Embden. 

Vice Presidents—B. F. Briggs, Auburn, 
A. P. Russell, Leeds, 

Secretary and Treasurer—N,. 
Winthrop. 

Directors—J. E. Brainard, Winthrop, 
W. C. Whitman, South Turner, F. D. 
Grover, Bean. 

Pedigree Committee—N. R. Pike, Win- 
throp, Samuel Crane, Winthrop, Willis 
Cobb, Winthrop. 

Secretary's and Treasurer's report read 
and accepted, showing the number of 
animals registered by the association to 
be 4478, 229 of which, and 71 transfers 
were registered the current year. 

Net available resources of the associa- 
tion, $468.40, 

Voted that A. P. Russell and C. E, 
Wheeler be made a committee to formu- 
late plans to make more effective a vote 
taken in the year 1885, relating to butter 
tests of cows producing 14 or more 
pounds of butter in one week, and report 
the same to the Secretary, on or before 
the first day of December, 1897, who is 
authorized to act in accordance with 
such recommendation. 

The following paper on the importance 
of more careful breeding of the Jersey, 
was presented and read by Secretary N. 
R. Pike: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Association: The avowed purpose of this 
Association, as set forth in the preamble 
to our Constitution and By-laws is the 
fostering and improvement of the Jersey 
breed of cattle, and I take the liberty to 
ask ifeach member of the association 
is living up to this declaration; are we 
all taking that course in breeding best 
calculated to improve our Jersey stock? 
My observation inclines me to the opin- 
ion that this is not thecase. It appears 
to me that there is not the discrimina- 
tion practised in breeding that is re- 
quired_to evolve a higher type or im- 
provement of the breed. 

It is an admitted fact that an ill-bred 
or scrub thorough-bred, is the meanest 
of all animals to use for breeding pur- 
poses. Hence, I call your attention to 
the fact that there are altogether too 
many bulls bred from inferior dairy 
stock, kept for service, and if this too 
common practice is continued, the time 
will surely and speedily come when the 
Maine Jersey will forfeit and lose her 
prestige as the equal of those of any 
other registration. I take this oppor- 
tunity to admonish all breeders of the 
Jersey, to keep or use only such sires as 
are bred from superior dairy stock, (and 
I will say right here, there is no neces- 
sity of going out of the Maine State 
registration to procure stock for breed- 
ing purposes, of as high merit as can be 
procured from any other source). Itis 
equally important that no ill-bred or 
puny heifer should be raised or used to 
perpetuate her defects. 

This is the only way we can improve 
or even keep our Jersey stock up to its 
present standard of merit. I ask each 
member and breeder, to give the matter 
I have thus briefly presented their earn- 
est and careful consideration, bearing in 
mind that ‘‘whatsoever ye sow, that 
shall ye reap,” hoping and believing 
that by so doing, all will see the neces- 
sity of taking a more active interest in 
adopting such measures in breeding as 
will secure a marked improvement in 
the directions indicated in calling your 
attention to this subject. 


R. Pike, 
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SHEEPFOLD. 


Mrs. C. A. Merrill of Parkman has four 
sheep which have at least paid their 
way this year. Each sheep had two 
lambs. The lambs sold for $24.00, the 
wool for $4.52, making $28.52. 











Ss. G. Cummings, Augusta, has some 
grade Cotswold sheep which are proving 
prolific breeders. One dropped a fine 
lamb in April and to help over the hard 
times another appeared Oct. 10, bright, 
smart and of good size. Here is the 
opportunity to establish a new breed. 





Sheep are manure spreaders rather 
than manure makers, and all depends 
upon the supplies given them. We feed 
them material from which they take 
their toil and give us back the remainder, 
transformed into a substance of almost 
equal value with that which they re- 
ceived, and they get fat, meanwhile, 
doing it. 





The pick of the prize-winning sheep in 
England continues to come to this conn- 
try. Reports of recent importations in- 
dicate clearly enough the flock-master’s 
faith in the mutton sheep. These sheep 
have been carefully selected by men who 
are keen judges and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the wants of shepherds on this 
side. They know the type that is need- 
ed, and the constant infusion of fresh 
blood of a high order that is made by 
these annual importations works great 
good. 





M. P. Palmer of Thorndike has a pure 
blood Oxford Down sheep said to be the 
best ewe sheep in the New England 

. states, that dropped a lamb the 12th of 
last March, and the last day of Septem- 
ber, the next after she was exhibited at 
the North Waldo agricultural fair, gave 
birth toa nice ewe lamb that is smart 
and doing well at the present time. 
This is not a disagreeable surprise to 
Mr. Palmer as he is having sale for all 
the lambs he can raise of that kind at 
$15 each at six months old. 





It has been claimed that you cannot 
keep sheep on high-priced land. How 
about England, with 31,000,000 sheep, 
mostly on land worth three and four 
times as much as ours? And France, 
with 20,000,000 sheep, kept mainly on 
small farms, worth anywhere from three 
to five times as much as ours. And 
Holland, that keeps several millions of 
sheep on her little garden farms that 
have been rescued from the sea and are 
of almost priceless value. High-class 
sheep may always be kept with profit 
on high-priced land, and always will be 
where there are good shepherds and 
feeders. 





Thoughtful farmers throughout the 
country are directing their attention 
toward wool and mutton growing. The 
demand for stock sheep is strong in all 
sections; even inferior and aged ewes 
are in demand at good prices, as the 
people realize that the sooner the start 
is made the better. Procrastination now 
will mean failure to gather large returns 
next spring. 

Do we fully realize that a flock of 
breeding ewes in good condition now 
will produce a crop of lambs in the late 
winter and early spring, that with good 
care can be marketed in April and May, 
at good prices, and that the wool clip 
will be ready to market by June 1? The 
lambs on Eastern farms will generally 
average yearly one hundred per cent. of 
the ewes, and will be equal in value to 
the original flock. Is there anything 
that will pay better than one hundred 
per cent. yearly, leaving tne wool and 
manure to pay for forage and care? 

We cannot do better than advise every 
farmer in America to try a few ewes this 
fall. Get the best you can obtain. Use 
a good ram, and save your ewe lambs. 
In this way, judicious care, liberal feed- 
ing and close culling will soon produce 
a flock you will be proud of. 





The American consul to New South 
Wales reports a loss of 9,000,000 sheep in 
that province and estimates that the 
total losses during the year will not be 
far from 25,000,000. New South Wales 
has 56,000,000 sheep, and the loss of 25,- 
000,000 means a loss of more than half 
the number of sheep in the entire United 
States. If this be true, and there seems 
to be no doubt of it, there is a very 
bright future in store for the sheep men 
in the United States for several years to 
come. The Australian countries have 
been our greatest competitors in the pro- 
duction of wool. Under favorable con- 
ditions they can produce the fine wool 
cheaper than any country on the face of 
the earth. Two great obstacles in their 
way are rabbits and drouth, and this 
year the drouth has been unusually se- 
vere, destroying not only millions of 
their mature sheep, but involving almost 
the total destruction of the lamb crop 
this season. 

Iu Australia a very general and severe 
drouth has prevailed for a long time, and 
not a blade of grass was to be seen prior 
to the recent heavy rain which fell there, 
breaking the drouth. This rain came as 
a great relief, but it came too late to 
save the heavy losses of sheep and cattle, 
particularly the former. The mortality 
among sheep was very great, in some 
sections going up to sixty per cent., and 
the consequences will be that the wool 
clip will be short and prices must ad- 
vance greatly un the fine grade of Aus- 
tralian wool. It will take a long time 
for the sheep industry in Australia to 
recover from the drouth, as almost the 
entire lamb crop will be lost this season, 
and the animals that pulled through 
were so starved and impoverished that 
they are sorry looking specimens of mut- 
ton, and will have a hard time getting 
back to their normal condition. 





SHEEP Pay. 


I commenced farming for myself just 
forty years ago, with but little but my 
hands and a fair share of ambition. But 
IT always had a liking for the care of 
sheep since my boyhood. I can recall as 
some of the pleasantest recollections of 
my childhood when I used to go to the 
pasture in summer to salt the sheep and 
lambs, or when they came up around 
the barn in early winter, I used to feed 


A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife 
in Buffalo writes: ‘‘Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. I proposed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. My 

lan was received enthusiastically. 
fn addition to our own members we 


obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 


— and church mortgage. 
n we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.” 
What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








them with hay on the | clean snow, and 
teach them to follow me about and min- 
ister to their wants and comfort. So the 
first thing which I started after when I 
commenced farming was a flock of 
sheep. Think I have averaged for the 
whole forty years 125 sheep, and n.y in- 
come from them each year for forty 
years has averaged $300, making the 
snug sum of $12,000. I think I never 
fed a ton of hay to sheep but what netted 
me $10. Have always kept the mixed 
breeds wholly, until three yeurs ago I 
started a small flock of pure blood Ox- 
ford Downs, the breed which I believe 
for a distinct breed for all purposes is 
the best breed to-day. Have but asmall 
flock of pure bloods as yet, but am en- 
larging it as fast as possible. Can sell 
all the lambs I can raise at six months 
old for $15 each, have just sold one 18 
months old for $25. Don’t sell any ewes 
at any price. Have just sold three clips 
of wool for 20 cents. My advice to any 
one why thinks of starting in the sheep 
business is if you like horses or horned 
cattle and despise sheep, let others have 
the sheep. If you like sheep, buy the 
best you can find for sale, even if you 


have money enough to buy but one, and 


ealarge as fast as you can. I believe 
there is a bright future for the sheep 
business in this country. I believe it is 
as bright for the State of Maine as any 
other State in the Union. I believe the 
State of Maine is as good a place as there 
is in the world for Maine-born people to 
live. Although I have children settled 
in the West and prosperous in business, 
I have no desire to go there. I have al- 
ways had plenty to eat, plenty of pure 
air, plenty of pure water, plenty of work 
to do and a disposition to doit, and that, 
with a clear conscience, I believe, is 
about all we need to make us happy. 
M. P. PALMER. 

Thorndike, Me. 


DAIRY GLOBULES. 


The time a heifer is allowed to go dry 
before her second calf, affects her habit 
all the rest of her life. Three or four 
weeks is enough. The very best cows 
can be hardly dried off, the inbred ten- 
dency to milk production having been 
developed so strongly. 

















A farmer who has a cow that persists 
in getting fat when feeding her may 
know that he has more of a beef animal 
than a type of dairy breed. A dairy 
cow of the true kind does not transform 
into fat. That is not what she has been 
bred for; she uses the hay and grain 
that is fed to her for making milk, and 
if a cow does not do that she is a poor 
dairy animal at the best. 





In choosing between beef and butter 
production, consider the difference in 
the amount of money each brings, and 
the length of time between returns. 
Butter can be shipped once a week and 
payments received at least once a month. 
The skim milk and buttermilk are fed 
to the calves and pigs, and nearly all the 
fertilizing element of the crops is kept 
on the farm. 





BUTTER WASHING. 





Years ago it was generally supposed 
that in order to make really fine butter 
one must not allow a drop of water to 
touch it. Of late years, since we begun 
to hear so much about granular butter, 
we have been instructed to wash it in 
successive waters until this was drawn 
off clear, or free from milkiness. It is 
my opinion that neither one of these pol- 
icies is the right one to follow, writes 
Mrs. E. R. Wood in the “Jersey Bulle- 
tin.” 

I have tested this matter of washing 
butter for a number of years, and have 
come to the conclusion that either ex- 
treme is to be avoided. To wash it, 
even in granular form, until the water 
runs off clear, will give us a ‘butter that 
will not decay or turn strong so soon as 
that not washed so thoroughly, but it 
washes out much of the flavor. On the 
other hand, while the flavor is enhanced 
by not washing, the buttermilk left in 
after working will tend to putrefaction; 
for as we all know, there is nothing 
which more quickly spoils and becomes 
ill smelling than buttermilk. 

To work out all the buttermilk breaks 
the grain, makes the butter salvy. Of 
course we dc not want to do this, so we 
will wash it in granular form through 
two or three waters (depending upon 
quantity of water used and also upon 
temperature of the butter). Work in the 
salt until thoroughly incorporated, and 
call it finished. 





THE MOTHER OF THE Cow. 


The heifer is the mother of the dairy 
cow, and the heifer will be what her an- 
tecedents and your care make her. It is 
too late to look after the antecedents of 
the calves already born, but not too late 
to keep them in growing condition, and 
growing into what they ought to be. If 








designed for beef, feed freely with corn, if 


designed for the dairy, oats are a most 
excellent food. ‘They will not be so fat 
as they would if fed easily on corn, but 
fatness is not what is designed in a dairy 
animal. On the contrary, it is some- 
thing to steer clear of. If you teach the 
heifer to fatten she will not depart from 
the habit when she is a cow. If you 
want her to excel at the pail feed her 
food that is rich in muscle-making ele- 
ments rather than a fattening food. 
Skim milk is good for a dairy heifer up 
to several months of age, and when she 
is weaned from milk, oats will serve 
an excellent purpose. In truth, oats 
should be fed before the diet of skim 
milk is withdrawn. It is far from im- 
possible to ruin a heifer so far as milk 
production goes by feeding too much 
rich food, and it is impossible to hurt 
her seriously by withholding a sufficien- 
cy of food. Of the two evils too much 
feed is worse than too little, but it is less 
liable to occur, for where one is injured 
by too much feed probably a hundred are 
injured by too little, and it is a safe 
guess to make that at least half of the 
heifer calves are fed too much like steers 
for them ever to make the best kind of 
cows. Choose corn and timothy hay for 
the steersand oats and clover hay for 
heifers and later cut for steers is in the 
right line.—Produce Exchange. 





A FEARFUL EXPERIENCE. 


A Postmaster Loses The Use of His Legs 
and Arms. 


Edwin RB. Tripp, of Middlefield Center, Meets 
With a Hazardous Encounter Which Ren- 
ders Him Helpless. 

From Otsego Republican, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Mr. Edwin R. Tripp, the postmaster at 

Middlefield Center, N. Y., recently had 

a dangerous experience which left him 

in a helpless state. His system was so 

much shattered that it was feared he 
might never recover. 

In an interview with a reporter of the 
Republican, regarding this experience 
which had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, Mr. Tripp stated: 

“In March, 1892, I was taken with 

what I afterward learned was locomotor- 
ataxia, and was unable to walk, and I 
kept getting worse until I Jost the use of 
my arms. I doctored with two skillful 
doctors but received no benefit, and also 
used a galvanic battery but kept getting 
worse and the doctors told me _ they 
could do no more. This was in May 
and June, 1892. I gave up all hope of 
ever having the use of my limbs again, 
and did not expect to live very long. I 
was unable to dress or undress myself, 
and could not get around the house un- 
less I was moved in a chair. 
“T think it was in June that I read of 
the case of a man in Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
who was taken very much as myself. He 
had taken Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People which contained in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary 
to give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shattered nerves, and had 
been cured by their use. 
“I learned that the pills were prepared 
by the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., and only cost 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50 at any 
druggist’s, and sent for two boxes. I 
used the pills faithfully and they gave 
me an appetite. I then sent for four 
more boxes, and before I had taken all 
of them my feet and legs which had 
been cold began to get warm. 

‘I was a member of the Town Board 
that summer and had to be carried and 
put into a wagon to goto the meetings, 
and in fact was helpless, as my neighbors 
know. In AugustI could walk around 
the house by pushinga chair. I kept 
getting better and managed to move 
around more, until at election time that 
year, I walked with a cane to the polls, 
a short distance from my home. I con- 
tinued to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People until I had taken eighteen 
boxes. I could then get around, and to- 
day walk tothe post offige and back, a 
distance of one-quarter of a mile, three 
times a day, and attend to my duties as 
postmaster. 

“In the spring of 1893 I was elected 
town clerk, which office [ held for three 
years, [ had previously been a justice of 
of the peace for thirty-two years. I am 
now 70 years of age, and have lived in 
this town for about forty-six years. For 
nearly fifty years I worked at the black- 
smith’s trade. Iam able to do work in 
my garden now, and saw some of my 
wood. I consider that my restoration to 
health is due to the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 

Epwin R. Tripp.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 23d day of June, 1897. 

Homer Hannan, Notary Public. 





DIAMONDS RECUT. 


The woman who hesitates is won. 

Man wants but little here below, and 
keeps on wanting. 

Fools make feasts for wise men to eat 
and get the gout. 

In the reproof of chance lies the true 
proof of a good bluffer. 

My party, may she always be right; 
but, right or wrong, my party. 

The evil men do lives after them; the 
good is often interred in their wills. 

Some men are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some become aldermen. 

When poverty comes in at the door 
love goes home to papa and brings hubby 
with her. 

Home-keeping youth hath ever homely 
wits—which may explain why Weary 
Willies say so many witty things in 
comic papers. 

—ZJudge. 


Goldsmith Revised. Old Friend—‘Are 
you making a success at your profes- 
sion?” 

Dr. Carbonate (throat specialist)— 
“Ob, yes. It was uphill work at first; 
but, in the language of the poet, those 
who ‘came to cough remained to spray.’”’ 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
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Physical sensitive- 
mess is a develop- 
ment of civilization. 
Medicines that cured 
Hour rugged forefa- 
thers are liable to kill 
us. 


DR. GREENE’S 
LAXURA 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


are the remedy of 
civilization. They 
cure biliousness, con- 
stipation and all dis- 
orders resulting from 
torpidity of the liver. 
25 cts. Made by the 
discoverer of Dr. 
Greene's Nervura. 


























In the shape Ot 
a postal card to| 
EASTMAN 
BROS. & 
BANCROFT 
Portland, Me., 
will ou by return 
ars ame on information b oe 
— in their immense 


It’s a 

Quick — Easy — Safe — Cheap 
way to buy Dry Goods. 
Peis firm have a thirty- 

tation for honest 
a "er hey keep Dry and 
Fancy Goods of every sort and 
Men’s and Women’s Furnish- 
ings. Dress Goods and Silks 
are two leading departments. 


TWO NIGHT GOWN BARGAINS. 


FINE MUSLIN, full 

AO length, square yoke 

8 of tucks and rolling 

collar with narrow embroidered 
edge. 

MUSLIN, Empire 

1 Ae style, with narrow 

B pointed yoke of tucks 


and embroidery, broad collar 
with deep lawn ruffle. 
Postage on either gown, i4c. 


EASTMAN BROS. & BANCROFT 


PORTLAND, ME. 











STATE RAILROADS IN AUSTRALIA. 


A good many countries are looking to 
Australia just now, not as a model to be 
necessarily followed in all things or even 
in anything, but as a portion of the earth 
peopled by those who are laying, or try- 
ing to lay, the foundations of a political 
and social future, and whose processes 
show none of the trammel of tradition or 
the tyranny of mossy conservatism and 
prejudice. In other words, the people 
of Australia are the best conditioned of 
any in the world to try experiments with 
methods and systems. It is for this rea- 
son that their proposed schemes of fed- 
eration are attracting so much attention 
and awakening so much interest the 
world over. The new continent is not 
without its statesmen, and we cannot 
afford to ignore such object lessons as 
they may present. 

In this association a recent interview 
with the premier of South Australia on 
the policy of state railways, and the re- 
sult of its adoption ir that colony, pub- 
lished in the London News, should be of 
interest here as wellas in England. In 
fact, the idea of state owpership has, 
perhaps, more friends in this country 
than in Great Britain, and makes its 
appearance oftener in public addresses 
and other forms of popular appeal here 
than there. The premier, who has been 
spending some time in England, and is 
therefore qualified to test by comparison, 
corporate with state control, is more 
than ever convinced of the superiority of 
the State method. Ip fact, he told his 
interviewer that during his short stay in 
London he had noted in several instances 
a want of punctuality, of accommoda- 
tion and efficiency that in his cuuntry 
would have provoked press criticism and 
possibly parliamentary action. 

These state roads are controlled by a 
permanent commission “‘free from polit- 
ical influences.’’ The final sanction for 
the construction of new lines lies with 
Parliament, but all the preliminary 
stages of inquiry and report are in the 
hands of the commissioner who is only 
removable by a joint vote of the two 
houses. In railroad rates the preferen- 
tial system does not obtain. ‘We treat 
all customers fairly and favoritism of one 
trader or district is unknown.” The 
colonists are said to be satisfied with 
their State railroads, in fact, consider 
them among their most treasured posses- 
sions, and believe that inthe future, even 
more than in the past, they will open up 
to cultivation their almost boundless 
area of unoccupied land. 

The profits last year were 3.21 per 
cent. against 3.12 the year before, but 
interest on the borrowed capital had to 
be paid after that. In conclusion the 
premier said: ‘‘We have quite made up 
our minds that the wise policy is for the 
State to own the railways, and to give 
back, in cheap charges and improved 
facilities, practically everything beyond 
working expenses.”” The people of Aus- 
tralia have paid special attention to the 
raiJroad question. Their total mileage 
is not large, but in proportion to popula. 
tion they have more of it than any other 
continent, the ratio being one mile to 
every 306 persons, while in America it is 
only one mile to every 566 persons. 
will be interesting and possibly profit- 
able to continue to keep a close watch 
upon the results of Australia’s policy. 





A Great Book Free! 


When Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., published, the first edition of his 
great work, The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, he announced that 
after 680,000 copies had been sold at the 
regular price, $1.50 per copy, the profit 
on which would repay him for the great 
amount of labor and money expended in 
producing it, he would distribute the 
next half million free. As this number 
of copies has already been sold, he is 
now giving away, absolutely free, 500,000 
copies of this most complete, interesting 
and valuable common sense medical 
work ever published—the recipient only 
being required to mail to him, at above 
address, twenty-one (21) one-cent stamps, 
to cover cost of mailing only, and the 
book will be sent post-paid. It is a ver- 
itable medical library, complete in one 
volume. Contains 1008 pages, profusely 
illustrated. The Free Edition is precise- 
ly the same as that sold at $1.50 except 
only that the books are in strong manilla 
paper covers instead of cloth. Send now 

ore all are given away. 





“Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘when 
er man asks yer foh advice, what = 
really wants is foh yer ter guess his 
— an’ tell it ter ’im.”"—Washington 


It] ed 





EXCLUSIVE NEGRO LABOR. 


Industrial race feeling in the South 
has resulted in a scheme to build cotton 
mills to be exclusively operated by negro 
help. A contract to furnish machinery 
for a 10,000-spindle cotton mill and 250 
looms in which no white person will be 
permitted to work except in the capacity 
of instrnctor or foreman, has just been 
signed at Columbia, S. C., and if it 
proves a success more mills will be estab- 
lished. 

The attempt made by white operatives 
to exclude negroes from the mills by re- 
fusing to work beside them has induced 
some disappointed manufacturers, aided 
by colored capitalists, to retort in this 
way. Itisthe negro who proposes to 
be exclusive now. 

The new mill will employ 600 hands. 
Under the bylaws it is provided that no 
white person shall work as an operative 
in the mill, and that no negro shall be 
employed who cannot show that he has 
been a resident of Columbia for at least 
12 months. 

Considering that the negro population 
in South Carolina outnumbers the white 
4 to 1, the refusal of white labor to work 
under the same roof with black may yet 
bring no little hardship to the former 
when the game of exclusiveness comes to 
be worked at both ends. 

Race quarrels and discriminations are 
generally as senseless as they prove to be 
unfortunate. 





Spend Your Evenings Reading Useful Books. 

Whatis more interesting and pleasant 
than to see the farmer and his family 
gathered around the evening lamp, read- 
ing useful books or papers. 

Many a farmer who would gladly send 
his children to school is compelled, after 
a few years’ schooling, to keep them at 
home to help him run the farm. Now 
after the evening chores are done, there 
is usually quite a long resting period be- 
fore retiring. How much better it is to 
read some useful book or paper during 
this time, than to spend it in idle gossip. 
When the body is tired with manual 
labor nothing rests one so well as brain 
work, 

If the young people have an hour to 
read or study each evening, they will 
soon be surprised at how much they 
have learned. If you have not had a 
chance to master the eight common 
branches at school, do not be ashamed 
to study them thoroughly at home. 
They are the fundameutal principles of 
all learning, and it will be very difficult 
to make much progress without knowing 
them. If the common branches are well 
understood, begin the languages (Latin, 
German or Greek), mathematics, history 
or science. 

There are many ways in which a young 
person can receive help and training in 
any particular branch of study which 
may be chosen. There are good corre- 
spondence schools at several places in 
the United States, that for a small sum, 
will give the same training that is given 
in colleges. 

Even if you don’t have money to enter 
one of the correspondence schools or 
Chautauqua circles, there is usually some 
neighbor er friend who will explain any 
difficulty you may happen to find. 

“Build to-day and strong pnd sure 
With a firm and ample base, 


And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place.” 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


If you employ your money in doing 
good, you put it out at the best interest. 

Diseases often lurk in the blood before 
they openly manifest themselves. There- 
fore keep the blood pure with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“T do love,”’ said the hostess, ‘‘to make 
people of congenial tastes acquainted 
with one another. Allow me to intro- 
duce Professor Spencerian, who has 
written 10,000 words on a single postal 
card. Professor, this is Mr. Bryan, who 
has written a whole book on a silver 
dollar.” — Detroit Free Press. 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam is com- 
pounded of the best concentrated ex- 
tracts of bark, roots, and gums in the 
world. It isa safe and reliable medicine, 
pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, 
colds, asthma, and croup. Price 35 and 
75 cents. Trial bottles 10 cents. 

‘Opportunities,’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘is 
pretty sho’ to come to ebery man. But 
it’s a mighty good idee, jus’ the same, 
foh him ter hnstle roun’ an’ send out a 
few invitations.”’ 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


The fac- 
of al ( Lye BF, wuppee. 

Pickaninny Jim was enthusiastically 
enjoying his favorite dainty—pigs’ feet. 

‘‘Mammy,” he remarked, “hit do seem 
er shame.” 

“Wut is you goton yob min’ dis time?” 

“T kain’ he’p ’speckin’ dat sumpin’s 
wrong when er pig hab only four feet 
an’ I byar’s tell of er no-count centipede 
hab mo’n a hunau’d.” 

A punctual man can always find leis- 
ure, a negligent one never. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 

y, Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrup, for 
children Sooeiing. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


The man cannot be your friend who 
will not allow you to teach him anything. 





A man in England put on his weather 
vane the inscription **G.d is love.’ “Do 
you mean to say,”’ said Spurgeon, ‘‘that 
God's love is as changeable as the 
wind?” “Ob, no,” said the man, “I 
mean that God is love which ever way 
the wind blows. 





He who truly wishes the happiness of 
any one can nut be long without discov- 
ering some mode of contributing to it. 








Much in Little 


Is especia‘ty true of Hood’s Pills, for no medi 
cine ever contained so great curative power in 


so small spaw They are a whole medicine 
chest, always ready, al- 
ways efficient, always sat- P; | Is 
or fever, cure all liver ills, 
sick headache, jaundice, constipatiou, etc. 2c. 


Hoods 
isfactory; prevent a cold 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














ANegetable Preparation for As- 
similating the Food —— 
ting the Stomachs and 











Promotes Digestion Cheerful- 
ness and Rest.Contains neither 

m,Morphine nor Mineral. 
OT NARCOTIC. 















Aperfect Remedy for Consti 

Fe ag whe Stomach, Diarrhees, 
Worms Convulsions, Feverish- 
ness and Loss OF SLEEP. 


Fac Simile Signature of 











Ato months old 
| 3} Doses —35 CENTS 








EXACT COPY OF WRAPPER, 




























THAT THE 


FAC-SIMILE 
SIGNATURE 










IS ON THE 


WRAPPER 


OF EVERY 
BOTTLE OF 


CASTORIA 


Castoria is put up in one-size bottles only, It 
{is not sold in bulk. Don't allow anyone to sell 
you anything else on the plea or promise that it 
is “just as good” and “will answer every pur- 
pose.” 49~Sece that you get C-A-S-T-0-R-I-A, 
igen 


Sets 
St Lp itten. every 


Wrapper, 















Boston 
and Yukon : 


Transportation and Supply 6o., 
Capital, $500,000, Shares, $1.00. 


There is a strong appeal to the Commercial 
instinct in the opportunity which the rush to 
the Alaska Gold Fields gives to legitimate 


trade. The men who undertake to suppy the 
new mining population of Alaska with what 
they nee to eat, drink and wearand with the 
implements of their work are those into whose 


hands the greater part of the gold will come 

This company is formed for 
the purpose of trading in all) 
kinds of supplies and will send a 
ship of 500-ton burthen from 
Boston in November, stocked 
with the necessary provisions, 
clothing and implements requis- 
ite for the miners and public 
use, sailing by the way of Cape 
Horn, arriving at the Gold 
Fields at the opening of the 

season. 

In regard to passenger service, 
we can accommodate but a lim- 
ited number (say fifty). To those 
investing in the stock of the 
company the following induce- 
ments are offered: 


Passage from Boston to the centre of the 
gold regions, including one year’s supply of 
food, clothing, medicine, camp and mining 
outtit complete, 


$350. 


Every dollar invested in this 
Company will return 10 for one. 


This company enters into no chimerical 
scheme, but at once strikes at the foundation 
of success, by conveying in the best and 
cheapest manner articles most in demand, 
without which there can be no success, no 
gold and no returns for your money. 
Shares can be procured either by mail or at 
the company’s s office, No. 164A ‘lremont St., 
rooms 6 and 7 

Correspondence, personal interviews and 
fullest investigation inv =, 

ake checks, money and 

payable to GEORGE Z. 
17t50 


orn orders 
LYTH 


T Seaiaite. 





BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
Monday, October 4th to Saturday, Oct 30th. 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
biti Gempiete, interesting and pleasing ex- 

ibi 

MUSIC :—Sousa with his Band of fifty solo- 
ists; \ aoeed American Band, Salem Cadet 
anc 

“FLY ROD,”’—With hunters’ log-cabin 
“Lean-to,” Indian camp. Maine Guides, Fish- 
ing tackle, Kods, Reels, Aroostook potato ex- 
hibit, etc., 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE,—With eook- 
ery lectures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer 
Miss Barrows, Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and 
others. Continuous attractions during the 
day and | evening. 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT.— Working Ex- 
hibit of Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Ma 
chinery; bread, cake and pies baked while 
you wait. Enormous ovens and kneaders in 
operation. 

IKISH EXHIBITS.—Souvenirs of Irish Re- 
bellion of ’98; Piece of Blarney Stone; Soil 
from every County in Ireland: Laces fiom 
Belfast; Irish Spinning pee. etc., 

FIVE THOUSAND RESENTS. DAILY. 
—To the first five hendred women every 
morning five hundred souvenir Spoons, rep 
resenting ton Tea Party, Paul Revere, 
Bunker Hill. Old State House. Old South 
Church, and Fanueil call; 4500 articles of 
value ranging from five to twenty five cents, 
even eeey éaily to men, women and chil- 

ren with coupon ticket. 

Bigg«st and Best Exposition Ever Held. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS, 5t47 


PORTLAND, AUGUSTA and HOULTON, ME 
Actual Kusiness by mail and railroad.’ In 

struction by mail a specialty. Bookkeepers. 

clerks and stenographers furnished to busi 

ness men. Free catalogue. 

Fr. L. SHAW, 





Vrin., Portland, Me. 


Yc Pain CL | 


atl 








GRAYS Bivine'ss COLLEGE 
and School of Shorthand atid Typewriting. 


TAUGHT TO DO BY DOING. DRY THEORY DISCARDED. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
Address FRANK L. GRAY, PORTLAND, ME. 
TRUSSES altebae ‘Dr rug > Aa- 

gusta, Me., opP- P.O 


PIN MOonErY =: 


For every Lady and Girl 
that will spend one or two 
a day with the Im- 
rial « Machine. 
Will ut a heel or toe in a 
Send 





etc. Best rie- 

and. mekill ‘in fitting, at 

Partridge’s Old 
Sto 


| fe ties 





Pp forsample and 








ng in two minutes, 
terms. Foster HINE 
3. 525 W. 29th St., New 


Each Fully Paid and Non-Assessable, , * 3 


‘MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1847. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7 and 
11.20 A. M.. 1.20, 11.00 P. M.. via Branewic “k 
ano Augusta, 1.15 P. M., via Lewisto and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 12 25 an ad 8.00 

M,, 12.10, 8.15 A. M., and 1.48 P. ! Sun 
days ‘only,) and 2.25; leave Bath "126 x 
7.15 and 10.55 A. M., ; leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 9.50 A. 2.45 P. M 
leave Lewiston (lower) 1.20 and 845 A. M. 
3.10 P. M., (2.30 P. M. Sundays only): 
Gardiner, t1.25 and 8.54 A. M., 1.00 and 3.20 





903 A. M., 2.40 P. M, Sundays only; leave 
Augusta, 1.50 and 9.10 A. M., 1.15 and 3.40 
P. M., 9.15 A. M. and 2.55 P.M. Sund 


only; ‘leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. a. 11¢ 
leave Waterville, 2.45, 9./ 


ot.00 and 


.00 A M., and 1.55 and 4.30 P. M.. A.M 
and 3.35 P. M. Sundays only. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO 


Leave Bangor 5.20 A. M. and 3.35 P. M 
leave Bangor for Ellaworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M 
3.50 and 6.40 P. M.; for Buckaport, rn 25 A 
M.. 1.45, 4.45 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays on! 

A train leaves Portland at 8.40 A. M. for 
Lewiston and sormington. Train leaves 
Portland at 5.10 P. for Brunswick, Bat! 
Augusta, and W if.4, and 1.15 and 5.15 
P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for RKocklan 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, Rangeley, 
Noru. Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter 
Dover an¢ Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks 
port, and night trains run every night be 
tween ton and Bangor, connecting at 
Brun: wick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 


waiting st junction points for Skow heg an, 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornin 

FOR RTL ‘AND, BOSTON, and WAY 


STATIONS. Leave St. John 1230 A. M. and 
4.00 P. M.: leave Houlton, 7.55 A. M. and 1.20 
P.M. via B. & A., 540 4. M., 4.35 P.M. viat 
P.. leave St. Stephen, 7 ‘30 A. M., 4.50 P.M 





leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.15 P. M 
leave Bar Harbor, 7 90 10.30 A. M., 3.15 
leave Ellsworth, 9.22 and 11.52 A. M.. 6.27 
.: leave Bucksport, 10.15 A. M., , 
6.15 P.M.,610 A. M. Mondays only; le ave 
Bangor 17.15 A. M., 1.15, t8.00 and 11 
-. : leave Dover and Foxcroft (vi: Y xte ‘r) 
7.06 A. M.: leave Besfast 7.15 A. M. Pp 


M.; leave Skowhegan 8.30 A. M., 1.10 7 M: 
leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 A. M.. 
2.650 P. M.; (ie Augusta) 5.50, 9.15 A. M., 
2.53, 10.08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 


ao A, 
6.30, 110.05 A. M., 3.35, 111.00 P. M., 1.45 A. 
; leave Bath. 7: 15, 10.55 A. M., 4. do P. M. 
is. 01 (midnight); ‘leave Brunswick, 7.40, 
11.25 A. M., 4.50 P. M., 12.36, 3.00 “A, M 
ight); leave Farmington, 8.45 A. M., 2.36 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11. 05 A 
M.. 4.35 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6 
10.30 A. M.. til. 20 P.M 
The morning train from Augusta, and fo 
noon trains oe Bangor and Lewiston, 
nect for Rockland. Trains run betwee 
gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, « 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at co +e! 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as tn 
of trains at stations not mentioned above. r 
erence may posters at stations au 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w 
be cheerfully furnished on application to t 
Genera! Passenger Agent. 


ly. 
GEO. F, an, ANS, 
jeneral Man: ager 


E. Booruesy, Gen’! mn. & Ticket Ag’t. 


Fock . 1897. 


For Boston! 
Aq 3 Trips per Week. 


Fall Arrangement. 

















COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Oct. 12, 9 


Steamer DELLA COLLINS will leave Au 
gusta at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30, connecting 
with new Steamer 


KENNEBEG or LINCOLN, 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4.25, 
and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 

RETURNING, will leave Boston Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at ¢ o'clock 


Fare from Augusta, Haliowel and Gar 
to Boston, only $1.50; Richmond to Boston 
only $1. 25; Bath and Popham Beac h to 


Boston, only $1.00 
Sas. B. DRAKE, Preside! 
ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta 
C. A. Cote, Agent, Hallowell. 
JouN 8. RYAN, Agent, Gardiner. 


Engraved Cards 


—AND— 


Wedding Invitations 


jin all the latest styles, furnish d 
| at short notice. 
Cali or send for samples and 


ree AINE FARMER PUB. C0. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, — 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE DESERTED FARMHOUSE. 


BY ELMER L. CRAIG 


Walking by the fields in autumn, 
Down a quiet, shady lane, 





Where the harvesters were busy 
Gathering in the golden grain; 
Lespied a vacant farmhouse 
In the valley just below, 
Almost hidden by the shade trees, 
Which were set there years ago 
All unnoticed I approached it, 
Peering through the window pane; 
But no signs of life were present, 
Naught within it there remained; 


Nothing there but desvlation, 
Beat upou by many a storm; 

Moss in plenty on the shingles, 
Which beneath were thin and worn. 


In the yard there hung the well sweep 
As it hung long years ago, 

Bent and twisted by exposure 
To the sun, the rain, and snow. 

And the well, deep down beneath it, 
With its water once so clear, 

Had been filled with dirt and rubbish 
And unused for many a year, 


Farther on there stood a rose bush, 
Tended once with loving hand, 

Left neglected and deserted, 
In its loneliness to stand, 

Once sweet roses bloomed upon it, 
But not always to remain: 


Not a leaf the soft winds fanning 

Left to catch the dew and rain 
Walking on a little farther, 

Wondering what would next be found, 


I beheld an old foundation. 
Firm and solid all around 

Once a barn ha a stood upon it, 
But I did n« od longer wait 

For a few old blackened timbers 
Told the story ot ts fate 


Passing on beyond the ruins, 
With a careful searching look, 
Down a long untrodden footpath, 
Lespied a little brook 
Looking at the sparkling water, 
Oh! I thought, could you but speak, 
What a hist'ry you could give me, 
How your sto: y I would seek 


Musing thus I started onward, 
Crossed the brook, and just beyond 
saw a long neglected orchard, 
Scarce a tree with apples on 
Some were broken, bent, and twisted, 
Many worm-holes through them all, 
Ground well covered o’er with branches 
Thick with weeds and grasses tall. 


Then I walked back to the farmhouse, 
As ‘twas nearly close of day; 

But sad thoughts came quickly o'er me 
As I looked and turned away 

Once that home was bright and cheery, 
Filled perhaps with childhood’s song, 

Merry laugh from morn till evening, 
Making music al! day long. 


And I thought how many autumns 


In the vears long past and gone, 
Had the farmer and his family 

Gathered in the golden corn; 
How the shining yellow traces 

Had been hung upon the wall, 
Then been carried to the grist mill, 


Making food for one and all. 


And I wondered if in winter, 


Sheltered from the cold and storm, 

Children gathered in the evening 
Round the open fire so warm. 

Or, wrapped up in furs and muffllers, 
Caring not though winds should blow, 

They had spent the time in skating, 
Or in coasting on the snow. 

And I thought how rome fond mother 
Saw her children, one by one, 

Laid within the silent churchyard, 
Till the last of them had gone; 

Or perhaps on reaching manhood, 
They had left their home so dear, 

And away from friends and kindred, 


Had remained year after year. 


All these thoughts came swiftly rushing 
To my mind that autumn day, 

As I slowly journeyed homeward, 
Filled with sadness all the way; 

And I could not keep from thinking 


Of the changes time had wrought, 
And the lock of desolation, 
Round that old neglected spot 
-Waterville Mail 





THE TWO EVENING TRAINS. 


The first train leaves at 6 p. m. 


For the land where the sleep flower blows, 


The mother dear is the engineer, 
And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace-car is the mother’s arms; 
The whistle a low, sweet strain; 


The passenger winks and nofis and blinks, 


And goes to sleep on the train. 


At 8 p. m. the next train Starts 
For the pleasant land afar; 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“All aboard for the sleeping car!” 


But what is the fare to this pleasant land? 
I hope it is not too dear; 

The fair is this—a loving kiss— 
And it is paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him who the children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 
Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day, 


That leave at 6 and 8. 


“Keep watch o'er the passengers,” 
“For they are very dear; 

And have special ward, Oh, gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 


thus I pray, 


—Selected. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
COUNTRY VERSUS CITY. 





Much has been written and more said 
concerning the benefits of town and of 
country life. Inthe city there are advan- 
tages which we country cousins do not 
have—amusements, ease of transporta- 
tion and that paradise for women, the 
bargain counter. These are advantages, 
certainly; and they are not to be despised. 


But, reader, let me invite you to my 
Study. Seated at my desk am I nota 
king? Look up into yonder azure sky— 


do you not see there the smiles of Divin- 
ity which are for me? I can almost see 
the angelic nymphs that laugh and play 
and gambol for me. But to come a little 
nearer earth; do you not see the trees 
(veritable ambassadors of heaven) paying 
court to me and bowing to me the com- 
pliments of the Infinite? Let us look 
around—are not all things mine? The 
grass covers the soft paths given for my 
comfort: the flowers pay homage to me. 
Verily I am a king. 

Would this be true in the city? Where 
in all the hurry and bustle of city life 
can I find my court. Heaven's vault 
does not furnish it, for the eye grows 
bewildered as it mounts story after story 
in the vain expectation of catching a 
Slimpse of the sky. What we do see is 
4 little patch of something that might 
Possibly be blue if only the dust and 
Smoke would clearaway. The trees can- 
hot grow in a city, for man’s selfish 
Steed finds no room for the beautiful 
although “the beautiful may be more 
useful than the useful.” And when we 
find a little spot of green grass it is only 
to be looked at, for there stands like a 
hideous grinning skeleton a board bear- 
ing the legend “Keep Off the Grass.” 

1 am in the city I find no kingdom 
over which I am monarch; but I find 
ta kingdom whose raler is the 

rince of Darkness and whose law is 
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SEE 


THAT THE 


FAC-SIMILE 
SIGNATURE 


° e ‘s 


Is ON THE 


WRAPPER 


OF EVERY 
BOTTLE OF 


GASTORIA 


Oastoria is put up in one-size bottles only. It 
s not sold in bulk. Don’t allow anyone to sell 
ron anything else on the plea or promise that it 
is “just as good" and “will answer every pur- 
ose,”” 4a See that you get O-A-8-T-0-R-I-A, 


ne ODD ee 
simile is on 
ture ® 
"a 40 Vhiledatt wrapper, 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1897. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 and 
11.20 A. M.. 1.20, 11.00 P. M., via Brunswick 
ano Augusta, 1.15 P. M., via Lewisto: and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 12.25 and 8.00 
A. M,, 12.10, 8.15 A. M., and 1.48 P. M., (Sun- 
days only,) and 2.25; leave Bath, 12.01, 
7.16 and 10.56 A. M., 2.00 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 9.50 A. M., and 2.45 P. M.; 
leave Lewiston (lower) 1.20 and 8.45 A. M., 
3.10 P. M., (2.30 P. M. Sundays only); leave 
Gardiner, 11.25 and 8.54 A. M., 1.00 and 3.20 
903 A.M., 2.40 P. M, Sundays only; leaves 
Augusta, 1.50 and 9.10 A. M., 1.15 and 3.40 
P. M., 9.15 A. M. and 2.55 P. M. Sundays 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.10 P. 
M.: leave Waterville, 2.45, 9.55, 6.00 and 
7.00 A M.,and 1.55 and 4.30 P. M,, 9.57 A. M. 
and 3.35 P. M. Sundays only. 

FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO 
Leave Bangor 5.20 A. M. and 3.35 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.15 A. M., 
3.50 and 6.40 P. M.; for Buckaport, 6.25 A. 
M.. 1.45, 4.45 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 

A train leaves Portiand at 8.4u A. M. for 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leaves 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 1.15 and 5.16 
P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, Rangeley, 
Nort! Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, 
Dover an¢é Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
port, and nisht trains run every night be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
Brun+wick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting st junction points for Gkowhegan. 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornin«- 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WA¥® 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 1230 _A. M. and 
4.00 P. M.: leave Houlton, 7.55 A, M. and 1.20 
P. M. via B. & A., 6.40 A. M., 4.35 P. M. via C. 
P.:; leave St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 4.60 P.M.; 
leave Vanceboro. 9.45 A. M. and 7.15 P. M 











leave Bar Harbor, 7.20, 10.30 A. M., § ; 
leave Ellsworth, 9.22 and 11.52 A. M., 5.27 
P. M.: leave Bucksport, 10.15 A. M., 3.15, 


6.15 P.M.,610 A. M. Mondays only; leave 
Bangor 17.15 A. M., 1.15, t8.00 and 11.26 
P. Mm : leave Dover and Foxcroft (vie Dexter) 
7.05 A. M.: leave Beifast. 7.15 A. M.. 1.05 P. 
M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.10 P. M.; 
leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 A. M., 
2.50 P. M.; (vie Augusta) 5.50, 9.15 A. 

2.53. 10.08 P, M., 1.10 A. M.; leave Augusta, 
6.30, t10.05 A. M., 3.35, 111.00 P. “9 . 
M.; leave Bath. 7.15, 10.55 A. M., 4.20 P. M. 
leave Brunowick. 7.40, 


~~ 


11.26 A ° . ° 
(night); leave Farmington, 8.45 A. M.. 2.35 
P. i: eave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.05 A. 
M., 4.35 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
10.30 A. M., 11.20 P. M. 
The morning train from Augusta, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
nect for land. Trains run between Ao 
usta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, avi 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at co.ven- 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as tim 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, re’ 


GEO. F. EVANS, 
General Manager. 
F, E. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Oct. 1, 1897. 


ForBoston! 


3 Trips per Week. 

Ais | 

=o a COMMENCING 
see” Twesday, Oct. 12, 9. 


Steamer DELLA COLLINS will leave Au- 
gusta at 1 P. M., Hallowellat 1.30, connecting 
with new Steamer 


KENNEBEC or LINCOLN, 


Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4.25, 
and Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays an¢ 
Saturdays. ; : ‘ 

RETURNING, will leave Boston Monday, 
Wednesday and Frida Evenings at 60’clock. 

Fare from Augusta, Haliowell and Gardiner 
to Boston, only $1.50; Richmond to_ Boston. 
only $1.25; Bath and Popham Beach to 


- , only $1.00. E 
praperiantact Jas. B. DRAKE, President. 
ALLEN PARTRIDGE pqent. Augusta. 

C. A. CoLe, Agent, Hallowell. 
Joun 8. RYAN, Agent, Gardiner. 


Engraved Cards 


—AND— 


Wedding Invitations 


In all the latest styles, furn ished 
at short notice. . 

Call or send for samples and 
prices. 


MAINE FARMER PUB. CO.. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 














Fall Arrangement. 
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THE DESERTED FARMHOUSE. 





BY ELMER L. CRAIG. 


Walking by the fields in autumn, 
Down a quiet, shady lane, 
Where the harvesters were busy 
Gathering in the golden grain; 
lespied a vacant farmhouse 
In the valley just below, 
Almost hiddeu by the shade trees, 
Which were set there years ago. 


All unnoticed I approached it, 
Peering through the window pane; 
But no signs of life were present, 
Naught within it there ramained ; 
Nothing there but desolation, 
Beat upou by many a storm; 
Moss in plenty on the shingles, 
Which beneath were thin and worn. 


In the yard there hung the well sweep 
As it hung long years ago, 

Bent and twisted by exposure 
To the sun, the rain, and snow. 

And the well, deep down beneath it, 
With its water once so clear, 

Had been filled with dirt and rubbish 
And unused for many a year, 


Farther on there stood a rose busa, 
Tended once with loving hand, 

Left neglected and deserted, 
In its loneliness to stand, 

Once sweet roses bloomed upon it, 
But not always to remain: 

Not a leaf the soft winds fanning 
Left to catch the dew and rain. 


Walking on a little farther, 
Wondering what would next be found, 
I beheld an old foundation, 
Firm and solid all around. 
Once a barn had stood upon it, 
But I did not longer wait, 
For a few old blackened timbers 
Told the story of its fate. 


Passing on beyond the ruins, 
With a careful searching look, 
Down a long untrodden footpath, 
I espied a little brook. 
Looking at the sparkling water, 
Oh! I thought, could you but speak, 
What a hist’ry you could give me, 
How your story I would seek. 


Musing thus I started onward, 
Crossed the brook, and just beyond 
saw a long neglected orchard, 
Scarce a tree with apples on. 
Some were broken, bent, and twisted, 
Many worm-holes through them all, 
Ground well covered o’er with branches. 
Thick with weeds and grasses tall. 


Then I walked back to the farmhouse, 
As ’twas nearly close of day; 

But sad thoughts came quickly o’er me 
As I looked and turned away. 

Once that home was bright and cheery, 
Filled perhaps with childhood’s song, 

Merry laugh from morn till evening, 
Making music all day long. 


And I thought how many autumns 
In the years long past and gone, 
Had the farmer and his family 
Gathered in the golden corn; 
How the shining yellow traces 
Had been hung upon the wall, 
Then ben carried to the grist mill, 
Making food for one and all. 


And I wondered if in winter, 
Sheltered from the cold and storm, 
Children gathered in the evening 
Round the open fire so warm. 
Or, wrapped up in furs and mufflers, 
Caring not though winds should blow, 
They had spent the time in skating, 
Or in coasting on the snow. 


And I thought how some fond mother 
Saw her children, one by one, 

Laid within the silent churchyard, 
Till the last of them iuad gone; 

Or perhaps on reaching manhood, 
They had left their home so dear, 

And away from friends and kindred, 
Had remained year after year. 


All these thoughts came swiftly rushing 
To my mind that autumn day, 
As I slowly jourueyed homeward, 
Filled with sadness all the way; 
And I could not keep from thinking 
Of the changes time had wrought, 
And the look of desolation, 
Round that old neglected spot. 
— Waterville Mail. 





THE TWO EVENING TRAINS. 


The first train leaves at 6 p. m. 

For the land where the sleep flower blows, 
The mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows. 


The palace-car is the mother’s arms; 
The whistle a low, sweet strain; 

The passenger winks and nofis and blinks, 
Aud goes to sleep on the train. 


At 8 p. m. the next train Starts 
For the pleasant land afar; 

The summons clear falls on the ear, 
“All aboard for the sleeping car!” 


But what is the fare to this pleasant land? 
I hope it is not too dear; 

The fair is this—a loving kiss— 
And it is paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him who the children took 
On His knee in kindness great, 

Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day, 
That leave at 6 and 8. 


“Keep watch o’er the passengers,” thusI pray, 
“For they are very dear; 
And have special ward, Oh, gracious Lord, 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 
—Selected. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
COUNTRY VERSUS CITY. 


Much has been written and more said 
concerning the benefits of town and of 
country life. Inthe city there are advan- 
tages which we country cousins do not 
have—amusements, ease of transporta- 
tion and that paradise for women, the 
bargain counter. These are advantages, 
certainly; and they are not to be despised. 

But, reader, let me invite you to my 
study. Seated at my desk am I nota 
king? Look up into yonder azure sky— 
do you not see there the smiles of Divin- 
ity which are for me? I can almost see 
the angelic nymphs that laugh and play 
and gambol forme. But to come a little 
nearer earth; do you not see the trees 
(veritable ambassadors of heaven) paying 
court to me and bowing to me the com- 
pliments of the Infinite? Let us look 
around—are not all things mine? The 
grass covers the soft paths given for my 
comfort: the flowers pay homage to me. 
Verily I am a king. 

Would this be true in the city? Where 
inall the hurry and bustle of city life 
can I find my court. Heaven’s vault 
does not furnish it, for the eye grows 
bewildered as it mounts story after story 
in the vain expectation of catching a 
glimpse of the sky. What we do see is 
alittle patch of something that might 
Possibly be blue if only the dust and 
smoke would clearaway. The trees can- 
hot grow in a city, for man’s selfish 
Steed finds no room for the beautiful 
although “the beautiful may be more 
Useful than the useful.” And when we 
find a little spot of green grass it is only 
to be looked at, for there stands like a 
hideous grinning skeleton a board bear- 
‘ng the legend “Keep Off the Grass.” 
When [ am in the city I find no kingdom 
ver which I am monarch; but I find 
‘nother kingdom whose ruler is the 
Prince of Darkness and whose law is 


NEGLECT IS SUICIDE. 





Plain Words From Mrs. 
Dunmore, 











“*Shall I 


been cured by it. 


the very best advice. She has given 


cian. 


respectable drug store. 


ham’s Vegetable Compound. 


and am now all right. 


thing terrible. 
dies have done me.” 


suffering just like yourself, many of whom lived milesaway from 
Her marvelous Vegetable Compound has cured 
many thousands of women, It can be found at any 


Mrs. Cuaries DunMORE, 102 Fremont St., Winter 
Hill, Somerville, Mass., says: ‘I was in pain day and 
night; my doctor did not seem to help me. 
not seem to find any relief until I took Lydia E. Pink- “Oye 
I had inflammation of 
the womb, a bearing-down pain, and the whites very 
badly. The pain wasso intense that I could not sleep at @ 
night. I took Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound for eight {‘\ months, 
Before that I took morphine pills for my pain; that 
was a great mistake, for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. I 
am so thankful to be relieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were some- 
I am, indeed, very grateful for the good Mrs, Pinkham’s reme- 


borated by Mrs. Charlies 


Pinkham, Oorro 
That Ought to Bring Suffering 
_ Women to Their Senses. 


If you were drowning and friendly hands shoved a plank to you, and you 
refused it, you would be committing suicide! 
Yet that is precisely what women are doing if they go about their homes 
almost dead with misery, yet refuse tograsp the kindly hand held out to them! 
Te It is suicidal to go day after day with that dull, con- 
stant pain in the region of the womb and that 
bloating heat and tenderness of the abdomen, 
which make the weight of your clothes an 
almost intolerable burden to you. It is not 
natural to suffer so in merely emptying the 
bladder. 
_ fering tell you that there is inflammation 
somewhere? 





Does not that special form of suf- 


tell you what it is? 


~ It is inflammation of the womb! 

it goes on, polypus, or tumor, or cancer will set in. 

Commence the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Thousands of women in this condition have 

Keep your bowels open with Mrs. Pinkham's Liver Pills, 

and if you want further advice, write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., stat- 

ing freely all your symptoms—she stands ready and willing to give you 


thousands 
physi- 


the helping hand to 
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greed, selfishness, plunder; and in this | 
kingdom all who enter are slaves. 

Is there no escape from this bondage? | 
Yes. It is not, by merely | 
escaping into the country; for the king- 
dom which I have there becomes mine | 
only on ove condition that the Christ | 
spirit shall move and live within my, 
heart. That spirit will make you free, 
indeed, and give you an authority which 
is above all earthly power and princi- 
pality. Rev. FRANK H. BAKER. | 

Bar Mills, Me. 


however, 








THE WOMEN OF FINLAND. 


“The thing which interests us most in | 
Mrs. Tweedie’s book is the position of | 
women in Finland,” says an English 
critic of “Through Finland in Carts.” | 
So far as we can gather, Finnish women 
are much more emancipated than women | 
in England, and their opportunities for | 
work and usefulness are much greater. | 
They enjoy also equal rights with men| 
in nearly every respect. For instance, | 
Mrs. Tweedie writes: ‘‘In the matter of | 
education Finland is more advanced than 
in anything else—women have absolutely | 
equal rights with men in the field of | 
learning.” Again: the University is 
open to both sexes, and there is none of 
that mean jealousy on the part of men| 
which has been so noticeable of late in| 
England as to the education of women, | 
and their equality of rights at the uni- | 
versities. The result of all this is well | 
summed up by Mrs. Tweedie in the fol- | 
lowing quotation: 

“Amongst the unmarried women it is 
more the exception than the rule to find 
them idle, and instead of work being 
looked upon as degrading it is admired 
on all sides. Tkere is no law to prevent 
women working at anything they choose, 
and we were impressed by the fact of | 
the marvelous energy and splendid in- 
dependence of the women of Finland. 
Men and women are practically equal, 
and on that basis society is formed.” 

As will be seen from the above, it is 
notin education only that women have 
won for themselves a good position in 
Finland. Chaperones are unheard of in 
Finland, and the young people go about 
together absolutely without let or hin- 








suits are concerned. It is an ideal state 
of things, but unfortunately, like other 
ideal states, it has iis blemishes. It 
comes to us as rather a rude shock after 
all these signs of freedom of intercourse 
between the sexes, and the equality of 
‘women with men, to find that freedom 
disappears just at the point where it 
would be most enjoyable—in social in- 
tercourse. For instance: 

“At a party the men all congregate to 
one room, or at the end of the table, 


elders, never exchange a word, in spite 
of their boasted freedom. Society is 
paradoxical. More than that, by way of 
discouraging healthy chatter and fun 
among the young people, the elder folk 
always monopolize conversation, two 
persons invariably discussing some par- 
ticular point, while twenty sit silently 


and women know little of one another 
if they only meetin socieiy, and the bon | 
camaraderie supposed to result from the | 
system of mixed education is conspicu- | 


thing, and does not effect to any extent 
great masses of people. In Finland (as | 
in England in the lower classes of society | 
only) the intercourse between men and 
women is practically free, but with this 
difference. In Finland women start fair 
in the race for life; there are no sex 
prejudices; there is no sex bias, and 
woman’s labor is worth as much as 
man’s. If she does but labor as well as 
he, all professions are open to her and 
all occupations. The result is that the 
women of Finland, taken as a whole, are 
a strong, healthy, and industrious class, 


strong and healthy children for the fu- 
ture benefit of the race. It seems a par- 
adox to say so, but so far as can be 
judged from this book, if one would see | 
what the woman’s movement can do for | 
women, we should look to this northern | 
province of retrograde Russia. 








Introspection may be carried to excess 
and become morbid; but there is a world 
within as well as without, and the one is 
as important as the other. 


To spoil tea or coffee—Boil it. 














drance as far as outdoor sports and pur- | 


round listening—result, that young men deep water over night.” 


MISS HERSEY AND THE MODERN NOVEL. 


Miss Hersey of Boston, daughter of 
the late Dr. Hersey of Oxford, lately 
lectured in Lewiston, on the subject of 
the “Modern Novel.”” Some of her 
thoughts may well be preferred, for they 
carry a good lesson. 

The novel holds the mirror up to so- 
ciety; it has greatly increased in num- 

rs, but is much shorter; it is less a 
story of events, and more a study of 
character; it is better written: there are 
two main classes, the religious or philo- 
sophical disquisition and the presenta- 
tion of character; the novel is a work of 
art, and as art it should give us more 
life; for the function of art is to give 
new wisdom, excite emotion, inspire 
high intention; of these three, the 
modern novel disproportionately excites 
emotion—has too little wisdom and pur- 
pose; then, as the novel is but a picture 
of society, it is for woman—whose field 
society is—to give society more of wis- 


;dom and more of high purpose. . 


Her summary of books like Robert 


| Elsmere and John Ward Preacher, was 


to some, unjust, but in the main her 


| Statements were fair, although some of 


them were very disagreeable truths. 





Power of the Heart’s Beat. 

The human heart is practically a force 
pump about six inches in length and 
fourinches in diameter. It beats sev- 
enty times per minute, 4,200 times per 
hour, 100,800 times per day and 36,792,- 
000 times per year, and 2,575;440,000— 
times in seventy years, which is ‘man’s 
appointed three score years and ten.” 
At each of these beats it forces two and 
one-half ounces of blood through the 
system, 175 ounces per minute, 65614 
pounds per hour, or 7.03 tons per day. 
All the blood in the body, which is 
about thirty pounds, passes through the 
| heart every three minutes. This little 
| organ pumps every day what is equal to 
| lifting 122 tons one foot high, or one ton 
| 122 feet high—that is, one ton to the 
| top ofa forty-yard mill chimney. Dur- 
ing the seventy years of a man’s life this 
marvelous little pump, without a single 
| moment’s rest, night or day, discharges 
| the enormous quantity of 178,850 tons of 
human blood. 
| 
When Editor Knapp Was in Kansas. 
| ’*Twas thirty years ago, as the story 
goes, that Elder Knapp was having a re- 
vival way out in bleeding Kansas, and 
|among the converts was a very sharp- 
| eyed old chap who had claimed conver- 
| sion and soughf immersion with others. 
| When the elder walked out with him 
| into the water the usual question was 
|propounded whether there was any 
reason why the ordinance of baptism 





leaving the women desolate, while the | shoaldn’t be administered. 
young of both sexes look askance at one | 


another, and, in the presence of their! chap, with an eye like a blaze, who was 


After a bit, a tall, powerful-looking 


leaning on his rifle and looking quietly 
at what was going on, remarked, ‘‘Look 
here, Elder, [ don’t want to interfere in 
| this yere business any, but I want to say 
| that is an old sinner you’ve got hold of, 
and I know that one dip won’t do any 
good. If you want to get the sin out of 
him, you'll have to anchor him out in 
Perhaps he 
was right.—Stonington Mirror. 





That the English speaking people still 
take their pleasure sadly is perfectly true 


ous by its absence.” f | if novel reading is to be reckoned among 
But this, it may be urged, is a minor) 


| pleasures. In Dickens’ time, and back 
to Marryatt, Lever, Lover, Sterne, Smol- 
lett and Fielding, the reader read for 
recreation and got a healthy laugh in 
every page or two. And our grand- 
fathers did not need a laugh half as 
much as we do. The novel of to-day 
deliberately sets itself to cap the worries 
of life with the woes of imaginary 
cranks, everlastingly bent on getting in- 
to avoidable troubles, moral and mental, 
and then unloading their melancholy up- 
on us. A dismal pass we bave come to, 
indeed, if the cheeriest' solace in our 
troubles is this revelling in the fancied 





who would not be idle or otherwise than | torments of puppets possibly a few de- 
virtuous under any consideration what-| grees stupider than ourselves.— The 
ever, and who not only take their own) American. 

part, without let or hinerance, in the 

battle of life, but bear and bring up Aspirations. 


Friend—Y ou ought to be satisfied with 
the Dingley tariff. Foreign competition 
in your line is pretty well shut out. 

Protected manufacturer—Yeos. We 
have a couple of congressmen working 
now ona scheme to protect us against 
domestic competition.— Puck. 





Buttons are now made of potatoes, 
chemically treated. Therefore buttons 
will be high this year, the potato crop 
being a poor one. 





A Receiving Teller—A gossiping wo- 
man.—Texas Siftings. 


Young Folks. 


WHICH ONE? 


There were two little kittens, a black anda 
gray, 
And grandmother said with a frown: 
“It never will do to keep them both, 
The black one we’d better drown. 








“Don’t cry, my dear,” to tiny Bess, 
“One kitten’s enough to keep; 

Now run to nurse, for ’tis growing late, 
And time you were fast asleep. 


The morrow dawned, and rosy and sweet, 
Came little Bess from her nap; 

The nurse said, “Go into mamma’s room, 
And look in grandma’s lap.” 


“Come here,” said grandmother, with asmile, 
From the rocking-chair where she sat; 
“God has sent you two little sisters; 
Now, what do you think of that?” 


Bess looked at the babies a moment, 
With their wee heads, yellow and brown, 
And then to grandmamma soberly said: 
“Which one are you going to drown?” 
—Fashion Bazar. 


A WILL AND A WAY. 


“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

‘Father, can I have the little field—to 
do as I please with?” 

Thomas Kent looked sharply at his 
young son, who had asked the question. 

The little field was worn out, soured, 
as farmers say, and bore nothing but a 
yearly crop of rank weeds. 

“What do you want of it?’ he asked 
at last. 

“I can fit myself for college easily at 
our schools, but I know that you cannot 
afford to send me there. I am sure that 
I can get the money from that old field 
which is now of no use.”’ 

‘*How?” asked his father, curiously. 

‘*My hens will help, for they will do 
considerable toward fertilizing it, besides 
a profit of $1.50 per head yearly. I'd 
like to change work with you and get it 
ploughed and harrowed.” 

“T guess you can,”’ smiled his father. 
“Then what?” 

“T can get plenty of ashes and some 
dressing in the village by hauling it 
away. I will set the field to small fruits. 
The strawberries will pay the second 
year, while the others are growing. I 
will plant a variety—from the earliest to 
the latest—and so make a long season of 
it.*” 

‘“‘Where’ll you get your plants? Some 
seedsmen are not very reliable.” 

“T know that, but I shall send to John 
Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. G., for 
what pure varieties I can afford to get. 
Mr. Bennet said he would give me all 
the strawberry runners he has to spare. 
That is as far as I have thought it out, 
but Lam sure that I can earn enough 
money in that way to pay my college ex 
penses.”’ 

Frank paused, and eagerly awaited his 
father’s reply. 

For some minutes his father gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire without a 
word. He was one of the few men who 
never forget when they were boys, and 
he wished to do the very best thing for 
his son. 

“I don’t wonder that you want a better 
education than I can give you,”’ he said 
at last. ‘I felt just so once, but I guess 
that I wasn’t smart enough to plan it 
out. Ill help you, my boy, and between 
us I guess we’ll make the scheme work. 
I visited Mr. Childs’ grounds once, and 
they were pretty, I tell you; 200 acres 
under the most perfect cultivation, and 
a nine-acre park around his green houses 
and other buildings, which make upa 
small village. Of course he has a lot of 
hired help, more than 200 persons, they 
told me. He furnishes all kinds of trees, 
plants or seeds wanted on a farm or ina 
gentleman’s garden, and you can rely on 
them, too. He sends them to all parts 
of the world. He does not take any sort 
of trees and mark them to suit an order, 
as | have known some men to do. I 
bought an apple tree, the Ladies’ Sweet- 
ing—the agent showed me a beautiful 
picture of it—but-when it bore, the fruit 
was sour and bitter, just the worst kind 
of native fruit. Since then I have 
bought of Mr. Childs, not much to be 
sure, but [ have never found his goods 
misrepresented. Send for his catalogue, 
to-night, and meanwhile we will plough 
the field and get it ready. I will give 
you a good coat of dressing to start at. 
I reckon you’ll destroy enough weeds to 
pay for it. But, mind you, I expect you 
to hang to the project when once you 
begin it.” 

“Oh, I will!’ Frank promised, eagerly. 
In ten days the catalogue was received. 

“Such a large one,’ cried Frank. 
‘See, it says that 270 tons of paper were 
used in printing the edition, and the 
postage on them all will be $36,000. 
Think of that! There are so many kinds 
of small fruits advertised I never can 
choose from them.” 

“Suppose you write to Mr. Childs for 
the three kinds of strawberries best 
adapted to this climate—early, medium 
and late. You needn’t be afraid to trust 
his judgment. What else?” 

“T should like to set a few of the best 
varieties of small fruits, and increase 
from them as I can.” 

‘“*A good plan. Well, go on.” 

“T should like to set plums in my hen- 
yard, sir, for the insects will not trouble 
them as much there. Then I want rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, grapes, and I would like Cran- 
dall’s tree currant, and the tree black- 
berry, and some dewberries.”’ 

“Well, send Mr. Childs this money, 
thirty dollars—I will lend it to you, it is 
the price of the cow which I sold to-day. 
Tell him that you want the best paying 
varieties of the fruits which you name. 
You will get much more reliable bearers 
than if you select them yourself, I think, 
besides a discount of over five dollars by 
ordering all at one time. He is quite 
liberal in that respect.”’ 

“Oh, how good yon are, father!’ cried 
the grateful boy. 

“No, Lexpect you to pay for it all, 
but I should not heip you if I was not 
sure that you will make good use of your 
advantages. It will be hard work, early 
and late, and I shall need you some, my- 
self, but if you persevere, you will suc- 
ceed.” 

Before the plants came Frank had the 
ground as soft and mellow as hard work 
could make it. He set them in regular 
rows, each kind by itself, and when the 
task was done he reviewed it with satis- 
faction. 








He propagated the plants as fast as he 





DR, GREENE'S NERVURA GURES BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 
FOREMOST WOMAN OF HER TIME. 





Belva A. Lockwood, the Acknowledged Leader of American Womea, Has Been 
Cured by Or. Greene’s Nervura and Recommends lis Use to All Weak, 
Tired, Nervous, Run Down and Suffering People. 
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BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


the World. 


It Cures 
Vitality and Vigor to 
Disappear and Your 


There is no word so powerful among women, |under the burden of ill-health, over-taxed|wise have been impossible. and seems in every 
no influence so great, and noauthority so high |strength, nervous disorders and the weak-/|way to have built up my general health. The 
as the utterances of a recognized leader when | nesses, pains and aches of female complaints. | attacks of faintness to which I had previously 
speaking to her sister women for the good of It mngs like a clarion note of hope and | been subject have entirely disappeared. It in- 
womankind. |health for the weakened, worn out, discouraged |creases the appetite, tends to cheerfulness and 

When, therefore, the voice of Belva A. Lock- |women of our land, depressed alike in nerve | general good feeling, and Jeaves no ill effect. 
wood, of Washington, D.C., who is recognized | power and bodily strength, who live on with-| ‘1 can freely recommend it to all persons 
among women as their mightiest leader and |out strength, energy or ambition, but who|/afflicted with nervous disorders, or that tired 
champion in all women’s movements which|will now know from the wonderful cure of|feeling which issocommon. I recommend it 
mark this generation, is raised in the interests of |Mr3. Belva A. Lockwood, through the use of|also to nervous people, aged people and to all 
women ; when this most eminent woman lawyer | Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and from her enthusi-| persons in delicate health.’ 
and lecturer in the world, representative of her |astic praise of this grand remedy and urgent! Bretva A. Locxwoon, A. M. & B. L., 
sex to such an extent that she has been twice |advice to women to seek its remarkable health- Secretary American Peace Bureau.” 
nominated for President of the United States |ziving, invigorating and restoring powers, that; Do not suffer another moment, but get Dr. 


by the Equal Rights Party, who has heen hon-/|good health, strong nerves, vigorous bodies|Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 


ored by membership in more American and |always follow the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura | be cured. Remember it is not a patent medi- 
Foreign Societies than any other woman, pub- | blood and nerve remedy. cine, but the tried and proven prescription of 
lishes the fact to the world that she owes her} Mrs. Lockwood says: Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
resent good health and strength tothe use of} ‘I have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood |the most successful physician in curing dis- 
r. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem-|and nerve remedy and am pleased to say that/ease. Consultation, examination and advice 


edy, it comes as a positive proof, a revelation | 


of the way to health to the thousands upon 


it has improved my digestion, relieved the 
sleeplessness under @ great nervous strain, 


thousands of people who droop and languish | during which I believe that sleep would other- 


free on all diseases at Dr. Greene's office, either 
by calling personally or by writing to Dr. 
Greene. 





could, and soon had the whole field set 
to the choice varieties. As the fruit was 
superior he bad no trouble in disposing 
of itall. The whole family became in-| 
terested fiom watching the growth in| 
the little field. Childs’ catalogue was | 
often consulted for there were the best 
things described. 

Roses and lilies bloomed before the! 
house; choice vegetables throve in the 
kitchen garden. A young orchard of 
standard apple and pear trees was set as 
well as a hundred thrifty young peach 
trees. * 

Frank graduated from the high school 
at eighteen, in spite of his additivnal 
work. A retired schoolteacher offered 
to prepare him for college, in payment 
of fruit for family use, and, before he 
had completed his twentieth year, his 
task was done. 

Success!’ he cried, eagerly. “I’ve 
seen the President of —— College, and 
my bank account is enough to pay ex- 
penses for a fall course!—thanks to one 
of the best fathers in the world.” 

“And to one of the best seedsmen,” 
added his father, a gratified twinkle in 
his eye. Lam more than repaid, how- 
ever. You have negiected nothing 
which I wanted you to do, while my 
worthless field is as fruitful as the gar 
den of Eden. As for you, what is it 
about “he who maketh two blades of 
grass to grow where only one has been?” 
I think, however, that I have the best of 
the bargain.” 

“Wait and see. I'll show you why I 
chose an agricultural college, some day.”’ 

But I will whisper to you the reason. 
It is that he may learn to be a thorough 
farmer, and help other boys, as he has 
been helped, to gain the most earnest 
wish of their lives. 

If the patient reader finds a lesson for 
fathers, as well as sons, in my simple 
story, my task is well accomplished. 

ELLA H. STRATTON. 





The Kind Wanted. 


It is commonly understood that one of 
the newspapers of New York city has a 
rule to employ none but college grad- 
uates on its staff. It may or may not be 
true. Nevertheless a young man of 
good address, bringing with him excel- 
lent recommendations, and equipped for 
journalistic work by several years’ ex- 
perience, called one day at the editorial 
office of that paper. 

He made so good an impression that 
the managing editor was about to assign 
him toa place on the staff, when, as if 
remembering something he had over- 
looked in examining the applicant, he 
suddenly asked: 

“By the way, of what college or uni- 
versity are you a graduate?” 

“I am not a graduate of any,” replied 
the young man, ‘“‘but I know better than 





to write ‘pants’ for ‘trousers,’ ‘pled’ for 


‘pleaded,’ and ‘he was given a chance’ 


for ‘a chance was given him.’ I never 
use the phrase, ‘in our midst.’ I under- 
stand the correct use of ‘who’ and 
‘whom,’ and of ‘shall’ and ‘will.’ I pre- 
fer ‘officer’ to ‘official,’ ‘dwelling’ to 


‘residence.’ I avoid ‘ss to whether,’ ab- 
hor ‘reportorial,’ never split an infinitive, 
and never write a sentence long enough 
to tie in a double bowknot.”’ 

He got the position. 





IN A MINUTE. 


Ethel was out on the long plank wharf 
when the dinner bell rang. She was 
feeding the ounning little baby ducks 
with cracker crumbs. 

“I'll go in a minute,” she said lo ber- 
self as she broke another cracker into 
tiny pieces. But the baby ducks were 
hungry, and it was such fun to feed 
them that Ethel forgot all about her din- 
ner and the big brass dinner bell, just 
as she had done ever so many times 
before. 

She had only one cracker left when 
Bruno came running down the wharf to 


see her. The old mother duck spied 
him as he came pouncing over the 
planks. 


“Quack!” she called loudly, and what 
dé you think? Every one of those baby 
ducklings scrambled and scrabbled, and 
into the water they went with a splash! 

“Quack!"’ said the mother duck again, 
and all the little duckies swam hurriedly 
after her and disappeared among the 
rushes that grew by the edge of the pond. 

“Why,” explained Ethel in astonish- 
ment, “they didn’t wait to gobble an- 
other piece! They minded their mother 
the very first minute she called them!”’ 

Very still she stood for a second, 
thinking, and then she gave her basket to 
Bruno and ran quickly up the wharf, 
across the street and into the house. 

‘*Late, as usual,”’ said Brother Hal as 
Ethel came into the dining room and 
took her seat at table. ‘‘It’s 20 minutes 
instead of one, that you waited this 
noon,” he continued, as he glanced up 
at the clock. 

“But it’s the last time I'll be late,” 
said Ethel, decidedly, ‘*’cause—’cause— 
it is!” 

And Ethel kept her word. She had 
learned her lesson and learned it well, 
and nobody but the big, white mother 
duck knew who. taught it to her. 

And I’m very sure that she will aiways 
keep her secret. Because why? She 
can’t tell it, that’s all!—Margaret Dane 
in Youth’s Companion. 





A six-year-old was seated in a barber’s 
chair. ‘Well, my little man, how would 
you like your haircut?” “Oh, like pa- 
pa’s, with a little round hole at the top.” 





A story is told ofa child who said if 
he could say what he liked to God it 
would be “love me when I am naughty!” 


Wait for the Mud to Dry. 

Father Grabam was an old-fashioned 
gentleman beloved by every one, and his 
influence in the little town was great, so 
good and active was he. 

A youbg man of the village had been 
badly insulted, and came to Father Gra- 
ham full of angry indignation, declaring 
that he was going at once to demand an 
apology. 

‘“My dear boy,’’ Father Graham said, 
“take a word of advice from an old man 
who loves peace. An insult is like mud; 
it will brush off much better when it is 
dry. Wait a little till he and you are 
both cool, and the thing is easily mended. 
If you go now, it will be only a quarrel.” 

It is pleasant to be able to add that 
the young man took his advice, and be- 
fore the next day was done the insulting 
person came to beg forgiveness. 





Theological Item. 

After the Sunday school teacher had 
read the chapter about Ananias and 
Sapphira, he asked: 

“Why does not God strike everybody 
dead who tells a lie?”’ 

Johnnie Chaffie snapped his fingers, 
and the teacher said, encouragingly: 

“Well, Johnnie, why does not God 
strike everybody dead who tells a lie?”’ 

‘*Because there would not be anybody 
left to run the business,’’ replied John- 
nie.—Tammany Times. 





Passenger (to train boy)—‘*You prob- 
ably did not know, when you put this 
book in my lap, that I was the author.”’ 

Train Boy—‘“Did you write that 
book?” 

Passenger—'‘‘I did.”’ 

Train Boy—‘Then you had better keep 
mighty quiet aboutit. I just sold a copy 
to the man back of you.’’—Boston Herald. 





Seeker—“‘I observe that Prof. Stagg 
has been lecturing on ‘How to Become a 
Christian Athlete.’ I wonder what that 
means?” 

Sageman—“That’s an easy one. A 
Christian athlete is one who is continu- 
ally jumping from one religious faith to 
another.’’—Boston Courier. 





What a blessed thing it is that Na- 
ture, when she invented, manufactured, 
and patented her authors, contrived to 
make critics out of the chips that were 
left.—O. W. Holmes. 





A man who is not able to make a bow 
to his own conscience every morning is 
hardly in a condition to respectfully 
salute the world at any other time of 
the day. 





The Sunday school class was singing, 
“IT want to be an angel.”’ “Why don’t 
you sing louder, Bobby?’ asked the 
teacher. ‘I’m singing as loud as I feel,” 





explained Bobby. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Mr. C. 8. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in Oxford county. 

Mr. G. L, SmirH, our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in Penobscot county. 

Mr. E. 8. Grerorp, our Agent, is now call- 
ing upon our subscribers in Kennebec county. 

Mr. L. D. GercHett, Skowhegan, will act 
as Agent for Somerset Co. 








Sample Copy sent on applica- 
tion. 

Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 








If you like the Farmer, please 
tell your friends; if not, tell the 
publishers. 





Those visiting Boston will do well to 
have in mind the superior accommoda- 
tions and extra low rates offered by the 
Kennebec Steamboat Company. 





The potato crop of the whole country 
is short; and the crop in Europe also is 
far below the average, so that prices 
will probably remain high. 





In this issue will be found the opening 
chapter of a story full of interest by that 
charming writer, Grant Allen. It will 
continue several weeks and should be 
read by all story lovers. 





A Maine Central train Tuesday after- 
noon killed a big moose near Forest sta- 
tion, between Bangor and Vanceboro. 
Had this happened in close time, would 
the fish and game commissioners have 
arrested the engineer and imprisoned the 
engine? 





“T never heard that music more grand- 
ly interpreted,”’ said Gwilym Miles, the 
noted baritone, speaking of the chorus 
at Bangor, while Mme. Nordica, looking 
at the scene, said, ‘I am honored by 
being here.’’ The Festival was a grand 
success. 





The Commercial declares that it would 
be difficult to tell whether the seven 
little pigs in the late swine bulletin were 
huddling up to a hogshead or a hay 
cock. Evidently the down east editor 
doesn’t know the difference between a 
hog’s head and a hog’s body. 





One of the last steamers to ascend the 
Yukon towards the gold mines carried a 
load of whiskey, while the provisions, 
for which the miners, imprisoned by 
snow and ice, will suffer, were left on 
the wharf to remain until another spring. 
So much for the greed of gain. 





The magnificent auditorium at Bangor 
will be appreciated next August when 
the Eastern State Fair is held. It is just 
the kind of a building wanted for the 
hall exhibits, and Pres. Beal will make 
the most of it. With it a complete ex- 
hibition can be made upon the grounds 
of the society. 





Railroad earnings are nearly 10 per 
cent. larger than last year, and the rail- 
roads have had to add 45,000 freight cars 
to their equipment recently in order to 
carry the goods. These facts tell the 
story of better times, and while rejoicing 
at the evidences of prosperity, itis just 
as well to remember that it is the crops 
from the farms which are loading the 
cars. The industrial world thrives only 
as the farms produce, 





It is amusing to notice how readily the 
politicians divide up the offices, parceling 
them out to each other and through trades 
and combinations perfecting the deals. 
Meanwhile the dear people are nowhere, 
simply because it is easier to drift than 
organize and work. Evils would disap- 
pear and the will of the people be ex- 
pressed if there were activity instead of 
apathy in the ranks. The politicians 
are simply picking up the plums the 
other fellows want but won’t look for. 





It is not very long since one of the 
many bright ladies of Augusta, one hav- 
ing large business interests, was elected 
director of a corporation. She is just 
the same pleasant-faced, womanly wo- 
man she was before, and this class of 
‘new women’’ may well be recognized. 
This example has been followed in Lim- 
erick, where the Misses Frances and 
Martha Mason are directors in the Na- 
tional bank there. The estate of their 
father, the late Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
owns the bank, and as they hold large 
interests in the estate, it seems very 
proper that they should be directors. It 
is said to be probable, also, that one of 
the ladies may be elected president. 





One of the very pleasant features of 
newspaper life is the frequent word of 
commendation from friends far and near. 
It stimulates and inspires. ‘Your paper 
is a distinctly farmers’ paper, conducted 
by farmers for farmers. All the scan- 
dais and sensational features so conspic- 
uous in other papers are in yours con- 
spicuous by their absence. Itis in the 
fullest sense a typical, clean, farmer's 
home paper, which parents may see ia 
their children’s hands with no fear of 
their better moral or social instincts 
being blighted. Accept my most hearty 
congratulations on its improved 
ance.” So writes a keen, bright, dis- 
cerning farmer’s wife, and her kind 
words are appreciated. 


THE POWER OF A LEADER. 


In the death of Mr. Charles A. Dana 
of the New York Sun, the editorial pro- 
fession loses one of its most marked 
leaders, one who for years has exerted a 
powerful influence over those who have 
moulded public opinion. Himself a 
giant with pen and voice, the power of 
his daily articles cannot be realized. 
His real] training began under the direc- 
tion of that great editor, Horace Greeley, 
as far back as 1847, and from that time 
to the present, Mr. Dana has been a 
great personal force in American journal- 
ism. Under Mr. Greeley he won high 
distinction as an able editor, and it is 
well known that many of the most vig- 
orous editorials in the Tribune, for which 
Mr. Greeley received credit, were in fact 
the work of Mr. Dana. 
He was a great writer with a broad, 
strong grasp on large problems and a 
vigorous method of expression. He was 
a man of full information upon all sub- 
jects. His head was a vast library of it- 
self. Had he been so balanced as to 
have stood squarely by his principles no 
man inthe country would have exerted 
a wider influence. 
In politics the Sun was first demo- 
cratic, then it espoused the greenback 
cause, supporting Gen. Butler for the 
Presidency in 1884, against Mr. Cleve- 
land, being almost the only newapaper 
of national reputation which supported 
that candidate, while later it became re- 
publican, and has been of late active in 
its support of the republican ticket in 
the mayoralty canvass in Greater New 
York. His personality so dominated the 
Sun as to make it one of the extraordi- 
nary journals of the country and time— 
absolutely fearless and independent, 
critical almost to the point of cynicism. 
Out of his rich experience he at one 
time told the aspiring youth of Cornell 
University how, being so inclined, they 
might become prosperous journalists. 
In his closing words he spoke of.a free 
press, saying: 
“There is one point more, with which 
I will close. The value of the free press 
is not now sufficiently appreciated in this 
country. Itis only some particular cir- 
cumstance, some unusual occurrence, 
that can make it rise clearly before the 
eyes of us all. I don’t know that I can 
state it with sufficient distinctness, but 
in my judgment the highest function of 
the press is that at last it forms the final 
barrier which stands between the people 
and any gross wrong that may be at- 
tempted, by a dominant party or by a 
ruling public favorite. Ifsuch a circum- 
stance should ever happen, and God 
grant that it may not, the mission of the 
press, lifting its voice in defense of the 
spirit of liberty, will be recognized; and 
the free press will be appreciated as the 
defender of the public welfare, of the 
constitution, and of liberty itself. 
“And now let me finish with two or 
three maxims which seem to me of value 
to a newspaper maker: 

‘*T—Never be in a hurry. 

“TI—Hold fast to the constitution. 

“I1I—Stand by the stars and stripes. 
Above all, stand for liberty, whatever 
happens. 
“IV—A word that is not spoken never 
does any mischief. 
‘““V—AIl the goodness of a good egg 
cannot make up for the badness of a bad 


one. 

‘““VI—If you find you have been wrong 

don’t fear to say so. 
“There is a tradition in some news- 
papers of the old school that you must 
pretend to a silly infallibility, and never 
admit that.you have been wrong. That 
isa silly rule. If a man has not the 
moral courage to say, ‘Yes, I was wrong, 
and I don’t now believe what I said at 
some former time’; if he has not courage 
to say that he had better retire from 
business, and never try to make another 
newspaper.” 

Speaking of his death the Times says: 
“No journalist in this city, none, indeed, 
in the country could be so peculiarly 
missed as will be Mr. Dana. In the Sun 
he was wholly free. The result is that 
the Sunis even more closely linked in 
the minds of thousands of readers with 
Mr. Dana’s name than was the Tribune 
with Greeley’s or the Herald with that of 
the elder Bennett, or the Post with Bry- 
ant’s. With his keen and firm judgment 
of newspaper work, and with his positive 
and aggressive personality, he had a 
sound appreciation of the capacities of 
others and rare skill in developing and 
using them. There was no sign of con- 
ceit or vanity in his paper. His influ- 
ence was felt in it on every page, but it 
was never paraded. In a sense, he 
‘edited’ his large and accomplished 
force, as he did the matter of the paper, 
with an eye single to the reader, for suc- 
cess, not personal triumph.” 

A single life seems sometimes very 
small in its influence and the outcome of 
the press flutters like snowflakes while 
people deplore their want of influence, 
but on such occasions as this we realize 
the great influence of a leading writer, 
and catch a faint idea of the potent force 
of the press of the nation. 





THE BENEFICENCE OF HUMBUGGERY. 


A well known clergyman declares over 
his own signature that a certain patented 
medicine “if widely and wisely used, 
would relieve nervousness, soothe rest- 
lessness, reduce sickness, strengthen the 
body, invigorate the mind and add hap- 
piness to life.” A Vermont physician, 
an Iowa business man, a Maine judge, 
the proprietor of a New Jersey temper- 
ance hotel, a South Dakota lady, a Con- 
gregational minister’s wife in Minnesota, 
a Kansas physician, an aged Connecticut 
clergyman, a prominent Methodist pas- 
tor, and a widely known temperance re- 
former, all join in the pan of praise for 
the curative powers of this wonderfully 
compounded remedy. 

This medicine, or tonic, contains 
twenty-one per cent. of alcohol, and is 
purely a stimulant, the same as is the 
glass of whiskey which the unsophisti- 
cated people who drink their alcohol 
under another name, regard with holy 
horror. It is a puzzle to persons having 
consciences, how a minister of the gospel 
can allow himself to recommend any 
universal cure-all, knowing as he ought 
to know that no combination of drugs is 
equally good for all persons; but when a 
minister of truth goes a step farther and 
unreservedly and by false pretence rec- 
ommends his parishioners and the pub- 
lic generally to take to dram-drinking, 
language cannot readily be found ade- 
quately to characterize the enormity. 
Labelled by its correct name and the 
jail would have awaited the victim who 
dared violate the law, but coming under 
the guise of a “cure-all” it is taken with 
a smack, even by the elders of the 
church. Great is humbuggery. 


It is reported that the first cost of the 
Greater New York election next month, 





WHAT ONE MAN HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


While the Pine Tree State has been 
sending out some of the most noted 
singers and musicians of the age, no at- 
tempt has ever been made to organize 
the talent of the State and educate to an 
appreciation of, and love for, the choicest 
music. Local organizations in differ- 
ent places have been maintained, but 
the State as a whole has been an unde- 
veloped field. To-day all this is changed. 
The organized musical talent of Maine 
is heralded far and wide by recognized 
art critics as phenomenal. The eight 
hundred singers meeting together for 
the first time last week, have rendered 
the choicest music with such skill as to 
merit most favorable comparison with 
like organizations elsewhere who have 
had years of training. All honor to the 
singers of Maine, but all credit is due 
and must be given the incomparable 
leader, inspirer and director, Prof. W. 
R. Chapman. Men laughed when this 
son of Maine first proclaimed his pur- 
pose. No one else had faith in the plan 
or the man, but undaunted by opposition, 
holding firmly to the belief that the sons 
and daughters of his native State could 
justify his wildest prediction, the work 
of organizing began. Eight months ago 
these singers were unknown save here 
and there one. To-day under the mag- 
netic wand of this inspiring, undaunted 
leader the whole State has been thrilled 
with the richness and the volume, the 
harmony and quality of the music ren- 
dered. 

But for Prof. Chapman, all this tal- 
ent would have remained an unknown 
quantity. To him and him alone belongs 
the credit for the grand success achieved. 
His brain conceived, his presence in- 
spired, his touch electrified and his faith 
never faltered. Backed by organizing 
ability of great merit, supported, and 
sustained by a loyal wife whose oné 
thought and purpose have been to vindi- 
cate her husband’s prediction and make 
the public feel the thrill of his magnetic 
influence, the Maine Musical Festival 
has been made the grandest success in 
the history of music in New England. 
Measured by dollars and cents it will 
invulve heavy loss upon Prof. Chapman, 
upon whose shoulders this burden 
should not have been placed. No power 
of description can measure the service 
rendered the State of Maine, the full 
credit for which should now and for all 
time freely and fully be given the Oxford 
county boy. 

Chapters might be written in praise of 
the soloists, of Nordica the incomparable 
queen, the daughter of Maine, who so 
gladly tendered her services to promote 
interest in music in her native State; of 
all the artists, but the one fact to be 
held high above all else, is that to the 
composer and musical genius, William 
R. Chapman, full praise is to be rendered. 
Through him the door has been opened 
into richer fields of thought and aspira- 
tion, a deeper chord touched, and more 
helpful music will hereafter be heard in 
the homes and public entertainments of 
Maine. 

It is not the festival as an event, but 
an effect which we are considering. As 
an event it was a grand gathering of the 
thousands, in effect it will remain for 
years, and it only needs that the larger 
and richer field now open be cultivated 
for great returns to flow into all. When 
the eight hundred singers rose in that 
grand auditorium at Bangor, and with 
such quality and power of tone ren- 
dered the Hallelujah chorus, it lifted 
each listener out of the dead level of 
every day life and set fresh currents of 
thought moving, not to be checked in a 
day. 

Let us be thankful for the generous 
advertising Maine has received, for the 
better public appreciation of the ability 
and quality of her inhabitants sure to 
follow the great success of this, our first 
festival, but at all times and places let 
credit be given those who originated, 
perfected and made certain the establish- 
ment of a yearly Musical Festival in 
Maine, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Chapman, 
and Mr. Homer N. Chasg Business Man- 
ager. 





SOMETHING FOR MAINE SPORTSMEN. 


Bullet Proof Cloth Garments. 

In the presence of physicians, army 
men, representatives of foreign govern- 
ments and Cleo De Merode, Casimir 
Zeglen received a bullet from a 44 caliber 
revolver aimed directly at his heart Sat- 
urday, and proved beyond doubt that 
his ‘bullet-proof’ cloth is bullet proof. 

The test, which was the first to be 
made in New York, took place on the 
stage of Koster & Bial’s music hall, New 
York. 

A yellow pine board, two and a half 
inches thick and about the height of a 
man, was placed in position at the rear 
of the stage. Through this was cut a 
hole about a foot square, and over this a 
piece of bullet-proof cloth was nailed. 

Dr. Morse announced that before 
shooting at Bro. Zeglen the marksman 
would first fire at the cloth to show its 
powers of résistance. The material was 
less than an inch in thickness, and was 
pliable. 
silk and wool, very closely woven, but a 
mysterious substance is said to be em- 
bodied in the cloth, and it is this that 
stops the course of the bullet. 

The first bullet fired was from an or- 
dinary 32-calibre revolver. Henry von 
Lengerke, who is said to bea German 
nobleman, was the marksman. A cross 
had been marked in the centre of the 
cloth. Crack went the pistol. All eyes 
were turned upon the target, where a 
slight depression showed that the bullet 
had struck. 

‘Where's the bullet?” asked some one, 

Mr. Zeglen, who had been watching 
closely, pointed out into the auditorium. 
Cleo de Merode arose and gravely handed 
the leaden pellet over the footlights. It 
looked as though it had been struck a 
hard blow with a hammer. The bullet 
had rébounded a distance of 50 feet and 
landed in Cleo’s lap. 

The second shot was equally remark- 
able. The bullet struck the cloth, re- 
coiled and hit one of the electric light 
globes protecting the footlights, com- 
pletely shattering it. After that those 
who were seated in the auditorium came 
upon the stage. 





will be a million dollars. 








Then came the real test of the day, 


The only visible materials were- 


Mr. Zeglen stood behind the pine plank 
and the cloth was fastened over his 
breast. Von Lengerke took careful aim 
and fired directly at his heart. There 
was a very slight recoil, that was all. 
The 44-calibre bullet flattened to the 
shape of a mushroom and clung to the 
exterior of the cloth, where a depression 
had been made without in the least in- 
juring the fabric. 

Again Mr. Zeglen submitted to the 
ordeal, and with a like result. Whether 
practical or not for wearing purposes, 
the cloth certainly stopped bullets fired 
at eight paces. 





A WEEE’S INSTITUTE TRIP. 


Food for Study. 

Mr. T. B. Terry of Ohio began his in. 
stitute trip in Maine at Alfred on Tues- 
day, Oct. 12th, where he spoke on clover 
growing and tillage to a fair audience. 
The subject was one particulaNny adapt- 
ed to the locality, and his hearers mani- 
fested much interest. As he outlined 
his three years’ rotation of clover, pota- 
toes, and wheat, and described the pro- 
cesses by which he was able to obtain 
free nitrogen from the soil and the min- 
eral elements from the subsoil with 
clover, the wisdom of his plan was made 
fully apparent. 

Secretary McKeen spoke on “The 
Dairy Herd.” He outlined briefly the 
difference between the dairy tendency 
and the beef tendency in animals, and 
expressed his belief that each man must 
be governed by what he wishes to pro- 
duce in the purchase of animals, and 
that in order to compete along any line 
in the markets of to-day, special animals 
are necessary. He noted the increasing 
tendency toward higher prices for heef 
and steers, but hoped no dairyman 
would be led away from his dairy bred 
animals, in the hope that in the com- 
bined product of beef and milk it may be 
ahelp tohim. His idea was that either 
beef or dairy products should be the 
leading thought of every farmer; that 
the dairyman should work his dairy 
cows along dairy lines, taking the beef 
that may come incidentally as a by- 
product, while those who are raising 
beef and steers must have the beef ani- 
mals, worked for all they are worth for 
the production of beef, with what milk 
and butter can be obtained as a by- 
product. 

At Newfield on Wednesday the morn- 
ing meeting was held in the hall as ad- 
vertised, and the ladies of the place fur- 
nished an excellentdinner. In the after- 
noon it soon became apparent that there 
were more people present than the hall 
would hold; and an adjournment to the 
Methodist church was made. The 
church was well filled in the afternoon, 
and Mr. Terry was at his best. The 
clover and tillage question was ably 
presented, and some present expressed 
the conviction that they should certainly 
depend more upon them in the future. 

The interest of the day was more than 
sustained for evening, the church being 
filled to overflowing. Besides the lec- 
ture on “Farm Economy” by Secretary 
McKeen, Mr. Terry gave his lecture on 
“Comfort and Convenience in the 
Home,” outlining his model plan for 
heating all the living rooms in his house 
with one stove, as well as the many little 
arrangements for lessening the work in 
kitchen and dining room. He empha- 
sized the necessity for sunlight in the 
house, saying it was one of God’s ele- 
ments for maintaining us in health. 

The meeting at Cumberland, Thurs- 
day, was well attended, there being much 
interest in this section in dairying. The 
lecture by Secretary McKeen was come- 
what more along dairy lines than the 
subject would indicate. Mr. Brett, of 
the A. L. & E. F. Goss Company, Lewis- 
ton, exhibited a United States farm Sep- 
arator. 

The evening lecture, by Mr. Terry, was 
listened to with interest by all. 

At Union a good audience assembled 
to hear Mr. Terry tell of his small fruit 
garden. This lecture is fully illustrated 
by charts, and shows how he makes 
clover do the same work for him here 
that it does in his potato fields. In the 
evening he spoke on “Comfort and Con- 
venience in the Home,” and also upon 
tillage. His idea expressed here, that 
every farmer owns three farms, one in 
the air above, one in the subsoil beneath, 
and one in the surface soil, and that 
most farmers failed to cultivate al! but 
the last, placed his methods of obtaining 
nitrogen from the air and mineral matter 
from the subsoil with clover vividly be- 
fore his hearers. Secretary McKeen rode 
to Hope, and spoke on ‘Methods of 
Handling Milk” in the evening. 

The attendance at the Richmond meet- 
ing, Saturday, was lessened by the ex- 
treme heat. Mr. Terry gave here his 
talk on ‘Manure Saving,” illustrating it 
with pictures of barn and shed. He be- 
lieves in cement floors for horses and 
cows, and explained how they could be 
laid so as to be durable and comfortable. 
Plenty of bedding, with all manure 
placed so that it will be level and can be 
tramped by the animals, is his motto, 
and as he explained what he had been 
able to do with a small amount of ma- 
nure it became apparent to all that the 
saving by his method was very large. 
Mr. Terry’s work in Maine will continue 
through this month, and he will speak 
in eleven counties. 


Nova Scotia Fruit. 

In a private letter, Sec’y D. H. Knowl- 
ton in explaining his absence from Ken- 
nebec Pomona has the following interest- 
ing report of the fruit exhibit at Halifax, 
N. S. “The exhibition consisted of 
about 2500 plates and forty barrels of 
fruit besides. The competition was very 
close and I endeavored to give each ex- 
hibit a careful examination. The fruit 
there this year is very much superior to 
our Maine fruit, though the crop is not a 
large one. The Gravensteins, the Falla- 
waters, Blenheim Pippin (a seedling of 
the Ribston but much larger), the Ribs- 
ton, the Nonpareil (almost identical with 
our Roxbury Russet), and the English 
Golden Russets were of large size and of 
excellent quality. Each of these fruits 
the growers there place among the very 
best for market. There is a Gravenstein 
there (a sport of the Gravenstein, if one 
may believe the reports there are several) 
known as the Banks Gravenstein. By 
continuous propagation it is said to have 
become fully established and not to re- 
vert. One limb of a Gravenstein bore 
these on the original tree. It is almost 
as red as our Somerset, and if the repre- 
sentations regarding it are true it will 
in the future be a more profitable apple 
for them than the original Gravenstein. 
I found the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 
Association a very intelligent, active or- 
ganization and they seemed very glad to 
meet me as a representative of our Pom- 
ological Society.” 


A Bangor pastor preached last Sunday 
a sermon on the moral condition of Ban- 
gor, taking for his text, ‘‘The Law is no 
More, Her Prophets Also Find no Vision 
from the Lord.” Ordinary mortals have 
thought there was too much law in Ban- 
gor, judged by the legal fights for which 











the Queen city is noted. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


—So far 17,520 barrels of apples have 
been shipped from Boston to Europe, 
against 260,845 barrels last year. 

—The JDamariscotta Herald has 
learned that the lease of the Bristol fair 
grounds runs until April 1899, and when 
that time arrives it cannot be re-leased, 
but this gives time to hold one more fair, 
the fair of 98, on the same old grounds. 

—Expert cattle feeders at the West say 
the present shortage in cattle is greater 
than has been experienced before for 25 
years. Prices of cattle on the home run 
are higher than they will net in open 
market. It is an excellent time for 
Maine farmers to stock up on good, 
healthy steers, for they will be likely to 
bring good prices for several years to 
come. 

—At the recent meeting of Kennebec 
Pomona Grange at West Gardiner, E. N. 
Pinkham of South Litchfield presented a 
sample of his corn that was planted June 
17 and cut Sept. 21, being three months 
and four daysfrom planting. He planted 
114 acres and has 482 shocks of average 
size, that have thus far yielded one-half 
bushel to a shock; this will give a yield 
of 241 bushels ears on the piece. 

—Mr. C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt., 
who is making such a record with his 
Ayrshires, won first and second in the 
dairy test at the Vermout State Fair, 
with an average of 5.09% butter fat, de- 
termined by the Babcock test, as made 
by the Stage Experiment Station. This 
is the herd where every cow failing to 
make a record of 7000 lbs. of milk for 
1897 is to be discarded. Good business 
that. 

—Merry Maiden 64949, winner of 
sweepstakes award for the best individ- 
ual cow at the World’s Fair dairy tests, 
Chicago, 1893, owned at Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass., dropped on Sept. 8, 1897, 
a bull calf by Brown Bessie’s Son. As 
his sire is a son of the great Brown Bes- 
sie, winner of the 90 and 30 days’ tests 
at the World’s Fair, it will be seen that 
the breeding of this bull is simply per- 
fection. This is exactly in accordance 
with the Hood Farm policy, which is 
“always the best.” 

—Mr. R. Z. Herrick of Chicago, who 
owns a fine farm at Orono, has bought 
60 registered Shropshire sheep and a 
ram, Golden Rod, from Ohio. He has 
about 150 hogs and pigs and four more 
broods to come to the farm, They are 
the improved White Chesters. He says 
we can raise these hogs in Maine from 
our grains and vegetables, barley, peas, 
potatoes and milk, and the waste of our 
farms, so-called, and by raising these 
young hogs it brings back the cows to 
our farms again. He further said: “I 
believe Aroostook county can raise 50,- 
000 to 100,000 light bacon hogs and as 
many sheep and lambs just as well as 
not and stop buying so much fertilizer. 
The prices will be higher and it is a good 
time to start.” . This is what the Farmer 
has been urging upon the attention of 
the farmers all over the East. — 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Geo. M. Pullman, at the head of 
the Pullman Car Co., a director of the 
Boston and Maine and Maine Central Rail- 
roads, died suddenly, Tuesday morning. 

—John Jewett, the popular conductor, 
made his last trip for this season up the 
Kennebec valley, Thursday, having been 
transferred to the Portland and Farming- 
ton route. He will have ashortér route, 
and be able to be at his home in Port- 
land, every night. We shall miss an old 
friend from the lower route. 

—The Rickers have closed the Poland 
Spring House after the most successful 
season in its history. It is a notable fact 
that dull times and financial panics have 
had no effect upon this health giving re- 
sort and the volume of business has 
yearly increased. Good business man- 
agement and enterprise are the secrets of 
its growing popularity. 








Man Missing! 

Information wanted of Ralph Hoyt 
House, missing from Colby University 
since October 8th. Description as fol- 
lows: Height: about 5ft. 10in. Weight, 
about 160 lbs. Large-boned, well pro- 
portioned, clean shaven. Complexion, 
clear and white, broad forehead, large 
dark blue eyes, nase broad and slightly 
upturned, dark brown hair and leisurely 
gait. Had no control over middle finger 
of right hand, due to cut cord. 

Wore when last seen a dark brown 
suit, double breasted vest, dark blue 
golf cap, and number 8 black shoes. 
Gold fraternity pin, a combination sword 
and shield with Greek letters, ’94 class 
ring with “Aude Sapire’’ and R. H. H. 
inside. 

Address all communications to 

NATHANIEL BUTLER, 
President Colby University. 
Waterville, Me. 





Cable advices of Oct. 16 to George A. 
Cochrane from the principal markets of 
Great Britain, give butter markets as 
continuing very dull and lifeless. The 
weather conditions continue perfect for 
the make, but bad for business. Buyers 
still have possession of the market, anf 
have forced prices of Danish still lower. 
American and Canadian are held with 
more confidence, and more business 
could be done than is passing if holders 
would make slight concessions, but with 
the improved condition of American 
markets they are holding for late rates. 
It is thought they have seen the lowest 
in matter of price, and that the demand 
willimprove. There is quite an active 
demand for finest June imitations and 
ladles at 14@15c for the former and 13@ 
14c for the latter. . 

Cheese markets are somewhat steadier, 
but the demand is not at all active, with 
finest American and Canadian offered at 


934 @106e. 





The presence of that dreaded disease 
diphtheria, in several parts of the State, 
causes no little apprehension, but by 
active measures it is believed there is no 
danger of an epidemic. The scare items 
in local papers largely exaggerate the 
number of cases and danger therefrom. 
Attention to cleanliness of body and 
buildings, with complete removal of 
wastes and effete matter will reduce risk 
to the minimum. Don’t be afraid of 





fresh air and sunshine. 


City News. 


County News, 








—More than one hundred went to 
Bangor to the Festival from Augusta. 


—Saturday was the hottest day of the 
season since early September. In sev- 
eral places in town the mercury regis- 
tered a point above 70 degrees. 


—Mr. G. E. Coleman, formerly of Au- 
gusta, has been promoted to be agent at 
Great Works in place of Mr. Guy W. 
Butler. 

—H. M. Heath returned from a canoe 
trip of 30 days with two guides up the 
north branch of the Penobscot and 
through the lakes, streams and exten- 
sive bogs at the head water of the St. 
John. During the time he saw 244 deer, 
six bull moose, seven cows, one calf, 
and two bears.—Journal. Bring out the 
tally board and show how the count was 
kept. 

—Twenty members of the degree team 
of R. W. Capen Lodge, No. 52, Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah, went to Portland, Mon- 
day to attend the Grand Lodge, where 
they were honored by being chosen to 
confer the degree. No better selections 
could have been made and their work 
was heartily applauded. Their good 
looks were no hindrance to the impres- 
sion made. 

—At the last meeting of the City 
Government it was Ordered, That, in 
consideration of the payment into 
the city treasury of $90, the mayor 
be authorized in behalf of the city to 
assign to J. R. Townsend all interest in 
the unpaid taxes of the city, assessed for 
the year 1895 and amounting, in the 
aggregate, to $271.27, and discharge the 
official bond of J. R. Townsend, collector 
and treasurer for the year 1895, and that 
the auditor be instructed to balance the 
accounts of city taxes for 1895, charged 
to said Townsend, in full. The total 
amount of taxes committed for 1895 was 
$140,140.35, of which only $271.27 re- 
mains uncollected. But few cities can 
show a record like this, and not one has 
a more efficient officer. 


—The heartfelt sympathy of a wide 
circle of friends is being extended Major 
C. J. House and family over the myste- 
rious disappearance of his oldest son, 
Ralph H., from Colby University, Octo- 
ber 8th. He was an exceptionally studi- 
ous young man of good habits, quiet and 
reserved, yet of cheerful spirit, and 
friends are certain he would not have gone 
away without leaving some message. The 
last seen of him was by a schoolmate to 
whom he remarked that he was going to 
the observatory to meet one of the in- 
structors there. He then wore a blue 
cap and his light overcoat. Saturday 
night the pond and flumes of the Lock- 
wood mills were screened, but if the 
river was the cause of the young man’s 
disappearance, it holds its secret well. 
Sunday, the canal of the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Co. was screened and the 
river in the rear of the colleges was 
dragged, but nothing was found. Presi- 
dent Butler is dding all that he can to 
assist in solving the mystery. 

Later—Young House was found in a 


Bangor hotel in usual health and brought 
home, Thursday. 


—The subscription list of the Gospel 
Banner, the only Universalist publica- 
tion in Maine, has been sold to the 
Christian Leader of Boston, another Uni- 
versalist paper. The plant will be sold 
here and the Banner after four more is- 
sues will go out of existence. Rev. I. J. 
Mead, the senior member of the firm has 
accepted a position as associate editor of 
the Leader, and Mr. B. A. Mead will de- 
vote himself to literary pursuits for 
which he has peculiar qualifications. 
The loss of the denominational paper 
will be severely felt by the Universalists 
of Maine. Under the present manage- 
ment its high literary position has been 
fully maintained, and the Banner made 
one of the best papers of the day. Es- 
tablished in Augusta, by Rev. W. A. 
Drew in 1834, it has from the first occu- 
pied a leading position in the publica- 
tions of the State. In 1854 Mr. Drew 
was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Hanson, D. 
D., then by R. A. Ballou, who sold to Rev. 
Geo. W. Quimby in 1859, and upon his 
decease it passed into the hands of Mead 
and Vickery and then to the B. A. Mead 
Co. From 1834 to 1843 it was published 
by Berry Brothers, 1843 to 1854 by Ho- 
man and Manley, 1854 to 1858, Homan 
and Mansfield, 1858 to 1859, Stephen Bal- 
lou & Co., and 1859 to 1883 by G. W. 
Quimby. 








POLITICAL. 


—The announcement is made of the 
reorganization of the Bangor Whig and 
Courier Company, with a view to a more 
energetic push for business. Hon. C. A. 
Boutelle remains President. 

—Greater New York is in the midst of 
a local political campaign, but so ex- 


tended are the results flowing out that] 


all the country is watching the outcome 
of the many-sided fight. At the present 
time no one can tell what the outcome 
will be. Both parties are divided, and 
the split threatens to grow greater, rather 
than less. 

—There is evidence looking to a gen- 
eral movement for annexation with the 
United States by the citizens of Cuba. 
As soon as it is ascertained that the sen- 
timent of persons appealed to is in favor 
of annexation, a committee will be sent 
to the United States with instructions to 
lay the case of Cuba clearly before busi- 
ness men of prominence in the United 
States, and ask the latter to unite with 
the business men of Cuba in a petition 
to the Washington Government asking 
the United States, in view of the failure 
of tle Conservatives to suppress the in- 
surrection by force of arms, and pointing 
out the impossibility of the Liberals 
ending the war by establishing an auton- 
omous form of government to bring 
about the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States. 


A Mars Hill man’s wife died a few 
days ago very suddenly. The husband 
who is worth thousands of dollars kept 
right along with his farm work, and dug 
the grave himself. He says the affair is 
very expensive coming at this time of 
the year in the midst of the fall work. 
Many hope he’ll be kept too busy to get 
married again. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 











Draguiste refund the money if it fails to Cure. 





—Ata special meeting of th eek. 
holders of the Gomernet Railroad “ ‘ 4 
pany held Friday, at Oakland, R. W. Dun 
of Waterville was elected president and D. 
K. Phillips of Boston director. The pro- 
motion of Mr. Dunn caused a vacancy of 
vice-president, which was filled by the 
election of F. W. Hill of Exeter, 


—The city government of Waterville 
held a special meeting Wednesday night 
and ordered the purchase of the North 
Kennebec Agricultural Society track of 
C. H. Nelson. This purchase was made 
to secure an addition to Pine Grove cem. 
etery which is’ now very much crowded 
The price to be paid is $3000. The track 
contains 19 acres. This place has lone 
been a cemetery for the money of the 
original investors. ‘ - 


—A bold burglary took place at Map. 
chester, Saturday morning, when yp. 
known parties entered the dwellin: of 
Josiah Collins and carried off a trunk 
containing papers and securities valyed 
at about $2500. The stolen property 
was in a hair covered trunk in a close 
under the stairs near Mr. Collins’ room, 
and at about 3.15 o’clock, Mrs. Collin: 
was awakened by an unusual noise and 
saw a man going out of the room earry. 
ing the trunk. She tried to awaken \) 
Collins, but as he is somewhat deaf, the 
burglar escaped before Mr. Collins cot 
out. The trunk was found later hidden 
behind a stone wall, with contents jp. 
tact. 





West Gardiner. 

The apple crop in this vicinity is q 
failure. The farmer who has even a 
few bushels this year, in the place of 
several hundred last, may feel thankful. 

The Kennebec Pomona Grange held 
its October meeting with the Grange of 
this town, Wednesday, the 13th. The 
meeting was a very successful one, and 
was enjoyed by all present. 

Miss Edna Batchelder, who has been 
visiting at J. E. Babb’s, has returned to 
Gardiner. 

The I. O. G. T. Lodge of this town. is 
soon to give an entertainment. 

Mrs. Hattie Spear, who has been visit- 
ing her daughter on Oak Hill, has re- 
turned home. 

Mr. William Batchelder and FE. G 
Wakefield, who were quite badly injured 
by the premature explosion of a charge 
of powder, while blasting rocks for 
Hartwell Clough a few weeks ago, are 
gaining slowly. 





Vassalboro. 

Mrs. Sarah Barrows Gurney of Burn- 
ham, a native of this town, was recent) 
made the recipient of a wheel chair as a 
gift from some of her neighbors and 
friends at her childhood home. In r 
sponse she replies under date of Oct 
6th. “I received my generous present 
of a wheel chair Monday. A nei 
came and put me into it and wheele 
up to his house where I took dinn« 
was the first time I have dined out f 
twelve years. You can’t imagine whata 
treat it was tome. With love to all ar 
my thanks for your kindness to m« 
trying to make my last days so pleasant 
&c. This lady has for many 
years been a bed keeper, made so by 
rheumatism, which has caused th: 
tient sufferer to lose the use of her f 
and nearly that of her hands. 

Let us tell our sympathy to oth 
While they with us do stay; 
And not withhold the flowers 
For their funeral day. 
V.A 

The Vassalboro W. C. T. U. are 
vited to hold their next regular meeting 
at the Baptist parsonage at North \ 
salboro with Mrs. Abby Stetson, Oct 
27th at 2 P. M. It is earnestly des 
every member and those wishing to 
come members of this Union will att: 

Miss Cyrene Keene, who met wit 
quite an accident in falling down her 
cellar stairs recently, bas so far recovered 
as to visit friends in Augusta the pres 
ent week. 

Mrs. Theresa Sanborn Mitchell, who, 
with her husband has been visiting her 


father, Jos. Sanborn, and other friends, 
returned to Cambridge, Mass., last 
Friday. 

Mrs. Charles R. Colman continues | 


be in failing health. 

John Perley of Seward’s Mills, who is 
a great sufferer from cancer on the face, 
is expected to live but a short time 

Mrs. Stephen Strong is visiting le! 
children in Mass. for a few days. 

Mrs. Bina Smiley, who has been sto} 
ping with her daughter, Mrs. Ira hob- 
bins, went last week to Washington, |). 
C., to spend the winter. 





Editor’s Table. 

The Living Age, which has appeared 
with never failing regularity for nearly 
two generations, reflects as faithtully as 
ever the age in which we live. It is 
composed of the best articles of the best 
periodicals, reproduced without abridg- 
ment, and is as much superior to any of 
them as the master-piece of the Grecian 
artist was to any of the beautiful women 
who furnished each some particular 
charm for the representation of perfect 
beauty. Each number as it is received 
is a delight. 

The latest issues contain papers by the 
best-known writers. The present will 
prove an exceptionally good time to sub- 
scribe for this unique magazine, for the 
publishers announce that to all new sub- 
scribers for the year 1898, the weekly 
numbers of 1897, issued after the re 
ceipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
free. 

Send $6.00 to The Living Age Co., Bos- 
ton, at once, and receive the benetit 0! 
this generous offer. 

The November Century will contain a0 
article on “The Growth of Great Cities,” 
prepared by Roger S. Tracy, M. D. This 
will be accompanied by an_ inserted 
colored map of Greater New York, spe 
cially prepared for the readers of the 


magazine, and giving unpublished st* 
tistics. It will also contain what '§ 
practically the authoritative statement 


» the 
of the Sultan of Turkey regarding 


treatment of the Armenians by his £0 
ernment. It is the form of an inte! view 
with the Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately 
United States minister at Constantin? 

Rudyard Kipling’s first “Jungle StF 
ies” were written for St. Nicholas, 
this year Mr. Kipling will contribute 
St. Nicholas a series of stories for boys 
and girls in what is for him an entirely 
new vein. They are fantastic stories 
about animals, and he calls them the 
“Just-so” stories, because they are 
meant to be told ‘‘just-so’”’ to children. 
The first one will appear in the Nove™ 
ber St. Nicholas. 

Estes & Lauriat will soon publish the 
fifth volume in the well-known “Frilde- 
garde Series,”” by Laura E. Richards, oe 
thor of “Captain January,” — 
“‘Hildegarde’s Harvest.” This will - 
illustrated with eight full-page °u* “4 
Etheldred B, Barry., also a new juve? 
story which will prove of great interest. 
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Cures 
alee 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

as for no other medi- 

cine. Its great cures recorded in truthful, 
convincing language of frateful men and 
women, constitute its most effective ad- 
vertising. Many of these cures are mar- 
velous. They have won the confidence of 
the people; have given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla the largest sales in the world, and 
have made necessary for its manufacture 
the greatest laboratory on earth. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is known by the cures it has 


made—cures of scrofula, salt rheum and 


eczema, cures of rheumatism, neuralgia 


and weak nerves, cures of dyspepsia, liver 


troubles, catarrh —cures which prove 


Flood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


HOW TO THRIVE. 


cure liver ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 2c, 


Just as a plant needs sunshine, rain 
and air to make it strong and healthy, so 


does the human system demand certain 
elements to insure health, proper weight, 
firm flesh, pure blood, and strong nerves. 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION {i 


Hypophosphites, 
is the source from which Nature best 
derives such life-giving principles. The 
Petroleum Oil which it contains is 
greedily absorbed by the most delicate 
stomach and so not only aids digestion, 
but becomes a great factor in creating 
new flesh and tissue. The hypophosphites 
give strength and vigor to the nerves. 


Sold by all druggists. 60c. and $1.00. 
Angier Chemical Co., Allston District, Boston. 


CHICAGO 
Gluten Meal 


Produces a good deal 


More Milk and Butter | 


than Corn Meal at much less cost. 
Also MANURE having 20 per cent 


| more fertilizing value. 


NORTON-CGAPMAN CO., 
| PORTLAND, ME. 


New England Agents, ? 
? 
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Ad Health Fable... 
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the blood of Merry 


Maiden. Dropped Nov. 9 


1896. Sire, Mint, by Diploma. 
Dam, Shrine, test 15 lbs., 5% 
ar oz.,_ by Diplome ; 2d dam, 
Pledge, 17 lbs., 94 oz., by Up 


right; 3d dam, Frankie’s Lass, 
17 ibs., 9% oz., dam of 3 
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Hoop Farm, Lowell, Mass 
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The Best Made, at B. W. McKee 
GOLD | Partrdge’s Old Reliable Drug Store, | #4 Stock Rais 
eo tna Opp. P.O., Augusta. —_| Maine Farmer ¢ 
THA C HERS. | tin. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto Can., New Orleans, 
La., New York, N. Y , Washington, D. C., 
San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, il, St: 

Louis, Mo., Denver, Volo. 

There are thousands of positious to be filled 
during the school term, caused by resigna- 
tions, deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacan- 
cies last season. Unsurpassed facilities for 
lacing teachers in any part of the U. 8. or 
Janada. One fee registers in 9 offices. Over 


95 per cert. of those who registered before 

August secured positions. 

Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa, 
ly47 





We will pay cash for Maine Reports, Acts 
and Resolves, Appleton and Plaisted’s Di 
gest, Coflin’s Digest, and Revised Statutes 
1883. Write A, care Maine Farmer. 5itf 
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County News. _ 


—Ata special meeting of the stock. 
holders of the Somerset Railroad Com. 
pany held Friday, at Oakland, R. W. Dunn 
of Waterville was elected president and D 
K. Phillips of Boston director. The pro- 
motion of Mr. Dunn caused a vacancy of 
vice-president, which was filled by the 
election of F. W. Hill of Exeter, 


—The city government of Waterville 
held a special meeting Wednesday night 
and ordered the purchase of the North 
Kennebec Agricultural Society track of 
C. H. Nelson. This purchase was made 
to secure an addition to Pine Grove cem- 
etery which is now very much crowded 
The price to be paid is $3000. The track 
contains 19 acres. This place has long 
been a cemetery for the money of the 
original investors. 


—A bold burglary took place at Man- 
chester, Saturday morning, when un- 
known parties entered the dwelling of 
Josiah Collins and carried off a trunk 
containing papers and securities valued 
at about $2500. The stolen property 
was ina hair covered trunk in a closet 
under the stairs near Mr. Collins’ room 
and at about 3.15 o’clock, Mrs. Collins 
was awakened by an unusual noise and 
saw a man going out of the room ecarry- 
ing the trunk. She tried to awaken Mr. 
Collins, but as he is somewhat deaf, the 
burglar escaped before Mr. Collins got 
out. The trunk was found later hidden 
behind a stone wall, with contents in- 
tact. 











West Gardiner. 

The apple crop in this vicinity is a 
failure. The farmer who has even a 
few bushels this year, in the place of 
several hundred last, may feel thankful. 

The Kennebec Pomona Grange held 
its October meeting with the Grange of 
this town, Wednesday, the 13th. The 
meeting was a very successful one, and 
was enjoyed by all present. 

Miss Edna Batchelder, who has been 
visiting at J. E. Babb’s, has returned to 
Gardiner. 

The I. O. G. T. Lodge of this town, is 
soon to give an entertainment, 

Mrs. Hattie Spear, who has been visit- 
ing her daughter on Oak Hill, has re- 
turned home. 

Mr. William Batchelder and E. G. 
Wakefield, who were quite badly injured 
by the premature explosion of a charge 
of powder, while blasting rocks for 
Hartwell Clough a few weeks ago, are 
gaining slowly. 





Vassalboro. 

Mrs. Sarah Barrows Gurney of Burn- 
ham, a native of this town, was recently 
made the recipient of a wheel chair as a 
gift from some of her neighbors and 
friends at her childhood home. In re- 
sponse she replies under date of October 
6th. “I received my generous present 
of a wheel chair Monday. A neighbor 
came and put me into it and wheeled me 
up to his house where I took dinner. It 
was the first time I have dined out for 
twelve years. You can’t imagine whata 
treat it was to me. With love to all and 
my thanks for your kindness to me for 
trying to make my last days so pleasant,”’ 
&c. This lady has for many weary 
years been a bed keeper, made so by 
rheumatism, which has caused the pa- 
tient sufferer to lose the use of her feet 
and nearly that of her hands. 

Let us tell our sympathy to others 

While they with us do stay; 
And not withhold the flowers 
For their funeral day. 
V. A. B. 

The Vassalboro W. C. T. U. are in- 
vited to hold their next regular meeting 
at the Baptist parsonage at North Vas- 
salboro with Mrs. Abby Stetson, October 
27th at 2 P.M. It is earnestly desired 
every member and those wishing to be- 
come members of this Union will attend. 
Miss Cyrene Keene, who met with 
quite an accident in falling down her 
cellar stairs recently, has so far recovered 
as to visit friends in Augusta the pres- 
ent week. 
Mrs. Theresa Sanborn Mitchell, who, 
with her husband has been visiting her 
father, Jos. Sanborn, and other friends, 
returned to Cambridge, Mass., last 
Friday. 
Mrs. Charles R. Colman continues to 
be in failing health. 
; John Perley of Seward’s Mills, who is 

a great sufferer from cancer on the face, 
‘| is expected to live but a short time. 
Mrs. Stephen Strong is visiting her 
| children in Mass. for a few days. 
Mrs. Bina Smiley, who has been stop- 
ping with her daughter, Mrs. Ira Rob- 
bins, went last week to Washington, D. 
C., to spend the winter. 





Editor’s Table. 
The Living Age, which has appeared 
with never failing regularity for nearly 
two generations, reflects as faithfully as 
‘lever the age in which we live. It is 
: composed of the best articles of the best 
: periodicals, reproduced without abridg- 
|] ment, and is as much superior to any of 
‘| them as the master-piece of the Grecian 
‘| artist was to any of the beautiful women 
who furnished each some particular 
charm for the representation of perfect 
beauty. Each number as it is received 
is a delight. 
The latest issues contain papers by the 
best-known writers. The present will 
'| prove an exceptionally good time to sub- 
scribe for this unique magazine, for the 
publishers announce that to all new sub- 
scribers for the year 1898, the weekly 
numbers of 1897, issued after the re- 
ceipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
"| free. 
‘1 Send $6.00 to The Living Age Co., Bos- 
| ton, at once, and receive the benefit of 
‘| this generous offer. 
The November Century will contain an 
| article on “The Growth of Great Cities, 
prepared by Roger S. Tracy, M. D. This 
will be accompanied by an inserted 
‘| colored map of Greater New York, spe 
‘| cially prepared for the readers of the 
magazine, and giving unpublished ata- 
‘ltistics. It will also contain what 's 
| practically the authoritative statement 
| of the Sultan of Turkey regarding the 
| treatment of the Armenians by his gov- 
ernment. It is the form of an — 
| with the Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately 
| United States minister at Constantinople. 
:} Rudyard Kipling’s first “Jungle Stor- 
lies’ were written for St. Nicholas, and 
.| this year Mr. Kipling will contribute to 
| St. Nicholas a series of stories for boys 
-| and girls in what is for him an entirely 
‘| new vein. They are fantastic stories 
‘} about animals, and he calls them the 
‘“Just-so” stories, because they are 
meant to be told “‘just-so”’ to children. 
The first one will appear in the Novem- 
ber St. Nicholas. : 

Estes & Lauriat will soon publish the 
fifth volume in the well-known — 
garde Series,” by Laura E. paee.- 
thor of “Captain January,” © a be 
“Hildegarde’s Harvest.” This wi by 
illustrated with eight full-page ee 
| | Btheldred B, Barry., also a new ju 
‘| story which will prove of great in 
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Cures 
ont 


of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

as for no other medi- 

cine. Its great cures recorded in truthful, 
convincing language of grateful men and 
women, constitute its most effective ad- 
vertising. Many of these cures are mar- 
velous. They have won the confidence of 
the people; have given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla the largest sales in the world, and 
have made necessary for its manufacture 
the greatest laboratory on earth. Hood’s 
Sarsaparillais known by the cures it has 
made—cures of scrofula, salt rheum and 
eczema, cures of rheumatism, neuralgia 
and weak nerves, cures of dyspepsia, liver 
troubles, catarrh —cures which prove 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


HOW TO THRIVE. 


Just as a plant needs sunshine, rain 
and air to make it strong and healthy, so 
does the human system demand certain 
elements to insure health, proper weight, 
firm flesh, pure blood, and strong nerves, 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION ‘i: 


Hypophosphites. 

is the source from which Nature best 
derives such life-giving principles. The 
Petroleum Oil which it contains is 
greedily absorbed by the most delicate 
stomach and so not only aids digestion, 
but becomes a great factor in creating 
new flesh andtissue. The hypophosphites 


give strength and vigor to the nerves. 


Sold by all 4: ists. 60c. and $1.00. 
Angier Gatioal Cae Allston District, Boston. 





cure liver ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25¢c. 
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Gluten Meal 


Produces a good deal 


More Milk and Butter 


than Corn Meal at much less cost, 
Also MANURE having 20 per cent. 
more fertilizing value. 


NORTON-CHAPMAN CO., 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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A Bealth Fable... 


HE} there’s work to be 

done you send for Mr, X. 

He has been employed by your 

neighbor for years, and is 
reliable. 

Time proves reliability. 
When sick ‘ou grasp the first 
new floating straw in view, and 
forget the reliability of the 
“L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 

People’s bodies are still constructed 
as they were forty years ago, and the 
‘*L.F.’’ cures more cases of indigestion 
and constipation than ever. 

35¢. a bottle. 
Avoid imitations. 














Bull for sale—Won 1st prize at 
Hood New England Fair, 1897, Has 

8712% of the blood of Merry 
Maiden. Dropped Noy. 9, 
1896. Sire, Mint, by Diploma. 
Dam, Shrine, test 15 lbs., 5% 
oz., by Diploma; 2d 
Pledge, 17 lbs., 94 oz., by_ Up- 
right; 3d dam, Frankie’s Lass, 


Far 
in 1 ib lise and of Diplo. 
Jerseys a. Write for pros. 


Hoop Farm, Lowell, Mass 


U, S | COUGH CURE! 
e 


The Best Made, at 


GOLD | Partridge's Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Opp. P. O., Augusta. 


THEACHERS. 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto Can., New Orleans, 
a., New York, N. Y , Washington, D.C., 
San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, Lil, St. 
Louis, Mo., Denver, Colo. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled 
during the school term, caused by resigna- 
tions, deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacan- 
cies last season. Unsurp d facilities for 
placing teachers in any part of the U. 8. or 
Janada. One fee registers in 9 offices. Over 
95 per cent. of those who registered before 
August secured positions. 
Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 
ly47 
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Ask your druggist for it. @ 
Dr. J. F. TRUE 4C€0., @ 
Auburn, Me. 


Pa Ot Bons 








We will pay cash for Maine Reports, Acts 
and Resolves, Appleton and Plaisted’s Di- 
gest, Coffin’s Digest, and Revised Statutes 
1883. Write A, care Maine Farmer. 51tf 














Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 
c advertisements will be in- 
1M! se under this general head at 
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State News. 


A movement is on foot to raise from 
$4,000 to $6,000 for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Wiscasset & Quebec railway 
line from Burnham to Pittsfield. 

The third order for pulp from Europe 
has been received by the Piscataquis 
Falls Pulp & Paper Company, at Mon- 
tague, and it will probably be shipped 
before the cold weather comes. 

The Bodwell Granite Co. are still add- 
ing to their large force of workmen at 
Vinalhaven. Ifthe granite quarries of 
Maine were located in some far away 
spot, what fabulous stories would be 
told of their Wealth. They are the gold 
mines of the east and they pan out even- 
ly and steadily. 

Post Office Inspector W. B. Snow of 
Boston and United States Deputy Mar- 
shall Burton Smith of Portland made an 
important arrest Saturday night, in Port- 
land harbor, when they took into custody 
Charles Madocks, who is wanted in con- 
nection with a gigantic letter box rob- 
bery scheme which has been working in 
New England during the past six months. 

The Franklin and Megantic Railroad 
is to be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder on Nov. 23d next, at Strong, at 2 
o’clock inthe afternoon. That property 
comprises the junction extending from 
Strong to its terminus in Kingfield, all 
its real estate, rights of way, buildings, 
tracks, section and terminal facilities 
and all other appurtenances, also the 
franchise of said company as described 
in the mortgage. The road never paid 
running expenses. 

A somewhat unusual gathering has re- 
cently taken place at the home of Mrs. 
Mary Knight Brackett of Otisfield. Mrs. 
Brackett is the daughter of Stephen 
Knight, a soldier of the Revolution and 
a native of Falmouth. In 1792 he re- 
moved to this town where he reared a 
family of seven children, of whom Mary 
is the youngest. This gathering con- 
sisted of Mrs. Brackett, 86 years of age, 
her nephew, Benjamin Wight Knight, 83 
years of age, Mr. Knight’s daughter, 
grand-niece of Mrs. B., also a great grand 
niece, and a great great grand-nephew, 

















Itis unpleasant to note that a bull- 
fight recently took place in northern 
France which seemed to afford 20,000 
spectators the keenest delight. No coun- 
try that encourages bull-fights will find 
itself in line with the progress and en- 
lightenment of the twentieth century. 
The game of football as played goes as 
far towards satisfying the primary in- 
stincts of brutality as the higher civiliza- 
tion of New England will allow. The 
bull-fight in France is not so very far be- 
hind. 

New York’s state capitol building has 
cost more money than any other struc- 
ture in America, and it is by no means 
finished yet. The people of the state 
have thus far been taxed the stupendous 
sum of $22,250,000 for the mere build- 
ing. Its maintenance is quite another 
item, costing upward of $100,000 a vear. 
This building, with its porticoes, occu- 
pies an area of three acres. The nation- 
al capitol building at Washington covers 
an area of four acres and cost only $13,- 
000,000. Gov. Black bas announced his 
intention of pushing the work on the 
capitol and of having it finished before 
the term of his office expires. The gov- 
ernor is an able man and one who gener- 
ally carries out his plans, but New York 
people who have seen what it is possible 
not to do in the matter of the state 
house, smile with pity when they fancy 
Mr. Black or any other governor turning 
over the building to the people in a com- 
pleted condition. Seldom does the legis- 
lature of New York adjourn without ap- 
propriating a sum of money, ranging 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. From the 
foundation walls to the cap stone a large 
percent of the granite used will be shipped 
from Maine, the product of her gold 
mines. 





Farmers’ Institutes for Aroostook, Piscata- 
quis, Penobscot, and Cumberland Counties. 


Programs for the following Farmers’ 
Institutes, to be held in the above named 
counties, have been arranged as follows: 

Aroostook County: Opera House, 
Presque Isle, Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 
25 and 26. Monday, 7.30 P. M., “*Mod- 
ern Tendencies of Farm Work,” by Sec. 
B. W. McKeen. Tuesday, 10.30 A. M., 
“Increasing Fertility by Clover Growing 
and by Tillage’ by Mr. T. B. Terry of 
Ohio. 1.30 P. M., ‘Some Opportunities 
for the Maine Farmer of To-day,’’;by Mr. 
W. G. Hunton of Readfield, member of 
the Board for Kennebec county, followed 
by ‘“‘Hints on Growing and Feeding Live 
Stock,” by Mr. F. S, Adams of Bowdoin. 
7.30 P. M., “‘Comfort and Convenience in 
the Home,” illustrated by Mr. T. B. 
Terry. 

Memorial Hall, Fort Fairfield, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 27, 10.30 A. M., “The Dairy 
Herd,” by Sec. B. W. McKeen, followed 
by ‘Best Methods of Caring for Live 
Stock,” by Mr. F. S. Adams of Bowdoin. 
1.30 P. M., “Increasing Fertility by 
Clover Growing and by Tillage,’ by Mr. 
T. B. Terry. 7.30 P. M., “Some Oppor- 
tunities for the Maine Farmer of To- 
day,’ by Mr. W. G. Hunton. 

Blaine, Thursday, Oct. 28, 10.30 A. M., 
“Increasing Farm Resources,” by Sec. 
B. W. McKeen. 1.30 P. M., Dairying 
and Stock Raising,’ by Mr. F. S. Adams. 
7.30 P. M., “Some Opportunities for the 
Maine Farmer of To-day,” by Mr. W. G. 
Hunton. 

Monticello, Friday, Oct. 29, 10.30 A. 
M., “Some Opportunities for the Maine 
Farmer of To-day,’”’ by Mr. W. G. Hun- 
ton. 1.30 P. M., “Dairying and Stock 
Raising,” by Mr. F.S. Adams. 7.30 P. 
M., “Business Depressions and Their 
Cause,” by Mr. W. G. Hunton. 

Hodgdon, Saturday, Oct. 30. 
program as at Monticello. 

Piscataquis County: Grange Hall, Milo, 
Thursday, Oct. 28, 10.30 A. M., ‘Feed 
and Care of Dairy Cows,” by Prof. G. M. 
Gowell of Orono. 1.30 P. M., “Increas- 
ing Fertility by Clover Growing and by 
Tillage,” by Mr. T. B. Terry. 7.30 P. 
M., at Sebec Corner, “‘Increasing Farm 
Resources,”’ by Sec. B. W. McKeen. 

Abbot Village, Friday, Oct. 29, 10.30 
A. M., “The Babcock Test and Its Man- 
agement,” illustrated by use of the 
tester, by Sec. B. W. McKeen, followed 
by Dairy discussions. Lae fe: mn 
“Dairy Breeds and Feeds,” by Prof. 
G. M. Gowell. 7.30 P. M., “*The Poultry 
and Sheep Industries,’’ by Prof. Gowell. 

Penobscot County: Town Hall, Hamp- 
den, Friday, October 29, 10.30 A. M., 
“Comfort and Convenience in the 
Home,” illustrated, by Mr. T. B. 
Terry. 1.30 P. M., “A Small Fruit 
Garden,” illustrated, by Mr. Terry. 
7.30 P. M., “‘Increasing Farm Resources,” 
by Sec. B. W. McKeen. 

Cumberland County, Grange Hall: 
Gorham, Saturday, Oct. 30, 10.30 A. M., 
“Increasing Fertility by Clover Growing 
and by Tillage,” by Mr. T. B. Terry. 1.30 
P. M,,“‘Corn, Its History, Uses, Varieties, 
Methods of Cultivation and Comparative 
Values,” by Sec. B. W. McKeen. 7.30 
P. M., “The Farmer of To-day,” by Sec. 
B. W. McKeen. 

B. WALKER MCKEEN, Secretary. 

Augusta, Oct. 18, 1897. 


The October issue of the Maine Cen- 
tralis a gem, and no man can see its 
pages without a longing for the Maine 
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varied and the reading matter full of 
interest. . 


*SAGADAHOC CONTINUED. 


Sagadahoc is immense. Territorially 
she is small, but when her people shake 
themselves together for a cattle show 
and fair, as they do every recurring Oc- 
tober, she is a power. Even they and 
the weather seem to get on together ad- 
mirably. If the bright and sunny Indian 
summer for any reason gets delayed a 
day or so they do the sensible thing of 
waiting till it comes. This year there 
was a little hitch with the weather bu- 
reau, but they had to delay only a day 
and nobody minded that. The balmy 
sunshine came, and with it the people. 
Did you ever attend Topsham fair in a 
pleasant October day? Well, then, you 
know what a crowd is. No one knows 
where so many people come from, but 
they are there all the same, and have a 
good time and want to go again. 

It is interesting to study the elements 
of success of this enterprise. In the first 
place they got together an exhibition, 
something interesting for visitors to look 
at. This is their first solicitude. Then 
they have a board of officers who take 
pride in their position and strive to 
honor it. It means something to be one 
of these officers. The place is no sine- 
cure. They are there to make a success 
out of their annual exhibition and they 
are going to do it. 

Again, Sagadahoc has a large number 
of enterprising, wide-awake, up and at it 
farmers. They join hands with the peo- 
ple at large, and altogether they interest 
themselves in this annual occasion. They 
have an exhibition throughout because 
they take hold and make one. The har- 
vests are all over and the best of its kind 
is right in hand ready to take to the 
fair. Such an array of vegetables, farm 
products and fruit is found at no other 
fair in the State. The State Fair might 
get some pointers here, and the State 
Pomological Society would find that the 
fruit tables put to shame the summer 
green apple farce at Lewiston. 

We gave a review of the stock on ex- 
hibition in our last week’s issue. This 
stock was all kept till night of the sec- 
ond day. This is a good arrangement 
since it makes an all-round exhibition 
while the crowds are on. The parade of 
stock on the second day attracted lots of 
attention. Of the town teams Topsham 
took first thonors, Richmond second, 
Brunswick third. There were many 
good cattle among them. Forty-five 
pairs of cattle were hitched up in the 
parade. 

The Halls. 

Topsham is always strong in its sam- 
ples of farm products. And the grow- 
ers seem to know how to show them. 
They have studied the art of showing, 
and have learned that it makes a vast 
difference with a collection or a single 
sample how it is set up. There are no 
dirty, untrimmed vegetables in the Tops- 


ham show. Their exhibitors have 
learned better. Then they invite the 
boy farmers to take hold and help. Mas- 


ter Harry C. Edgecomb, Topsham, has 
been here before and again this year has 
an extensive collection. Master Clement 
Scolfield, Brunswick, is also on hand 
with a fine collection. We like to see 
this feature of encouraging the boys. 
With many farmers, unfortunately this 
is nota great year for a show in this 
line. Noone would mistrust it by the 
loaded tables and shelves. The only 
omission to be discovered is that some 
of the former exhibitors in this line are 
not this year represented. The reason 
given is that ‘“‘the season was so unfavor- 
able that they had nothing in this line to 
show.”” While this was true in some 
cases yet there was enough to fill all 
space. 

Fine traces of corn hung on the walls, 
though not so many as in the good corn 
seasons, as a year and two yearsago. In 
this the show is just about proportionate 
to the crop. 

Potatoes made a good showing, with 
many large, smooth and fine samples. 
Evidently the crop failures were not rep- 
resented. 

Onions were represented by many fine 
samples. Outside of Maine the crop of 
this vegetable is said to be light. Evi- 
dently this is not so in Sagadahoc. A 
finer collection we never saw. 

As usual at this fair, squashes were 
immense in numbers, and with all the 
leading varieties represented. 

A large collection of vegetables of all 
varieties needed on the farm were shown 
by B. M. Patten & Son, Topsham, all of 
them well grown and sbown in good 
order. 

Another attractive collection was from 
Meadowbrink Farm, Brunswick, A. V. 
Metcalf, proprietor. Everything in col- 
lection is labelled. Canned pickles and 
fruits helped make up this collection. 

There were many other collections in 
smaller number of varieties and many 
single exhibits in the vegetable line, but 
the time at our command did not admit 
of an enumeration. 

In the same hall Topsham Grange and 
Merrymeeting, Bowdoinham, did them- 
selves credit. But these were noticed 
last week. 

Dairy. 

The exhibition of dairy products was 
in the upper hall with the fruits and fine 
arts. A show case built expressly for 
these exhibits was provided where the 
samples were easily seen, and at the same 
time shut out from all outside influences 
of dust or temperature. The butter 
makers of the county seem to appre- 
ciate this. The writer has placed 
these prizes several times before. 
There were more samples shown at 
this time than ever before, and more 
of them were up in quality. Sagadahoc 
has a large number of first class private 
dairymen. They are studying the lesson 
of good work and are succeeding in it. 
They have good cows, they know how to 
feed and care for them, and they are 
making a first class product. Even Ken- 
nebec doesn’t beat ’em much—only half 
a point, and can’t do that every time. 
The following is a list of the exhibitors: 

Butter Exhibitors. 

Mrs. M. E. Watts, Brunswick; Miss L. 
O. Staples, Topsham; Mrs. W. S. Rogers, 
Topsham; Mrs. C. E. Williams, Bow- 
doinham; Mrs. M. H. Williams, Bow- 
doinham; Miss Jennie Britt, Bowdoin- 
ham; Mrs. W. F. Riggs, Bowdoinham; 
Mrs. E. C. Mallett, Topsham; Mrs. G. F. 
Mallett, Topsham; Mrs. W. H. Given, 
Bowdoinham; Mrs. F. I. Merryman, 
Bowdoinham; Mrs. E. F. Siegars, Bow- 
doinham; Mrs. M. H. White, Bowdoina- 
ham; Mrs. E. L. White, Bowdoinham; 
C. M. White, Bowdoinham; Mrs. G. W. 
Barnes, Harpswell; Mrs. R. S. Carr, 
Bowdoinham; Mrs. F. 8. Adams, Bow- 
doin; Miss H. W. Adams, Bowdoin; 
Mrs. Mary Meserve, Topsham; Helen 
Adams, Bowdoin; Sadie Purinton, Bow- 
doin; Horace Purinton, Bowdoin; Mrs. 
J. F. Buker, Bowdoin. ; 

The prizes with their score were as 
follows: 

Butter made from centrifugal separa- 
tor cream, Mrs. G. F. Mallett, 9637, $4. 

Butter made from deep cow setting: 
Mrs. F. S. Adams, 9714, $4; Mrs. F. I. 
Merriman, 9634, $3; Mrs. W. S. Rogers, 
9534, 2%. 

Butter made from shallow pans: Mrs. 
R. S. Carr, 98, $4; Mrs. W. F. Riggs, 
9534, $3; Mrs. L. O. Staples, 95, $2. 

Best butter mdde by person not over 
16 years old: Miss Helen Adams, 9634, 
$4; Master E. L. White, 961g, $3; Mas- 
ter C. M. White, 9644, $2. 

Best display butter: Mrs. J. F. Buker, 
$4; Mre. R. S. Carr, $3; Mrs. M. E. 


atts, $2. 
Mrs. Buker’s variety of samples was 





very fine. 





Mrs. Carr’s sample of open setting 
was about as good as the best. 

Mrs. Adam’s sample from deep setting 
wasa deliciously sweet and tastyjsam- 
ple. The only discount on it was that 
she did not get the cream quite acid 
enough, so that the flavor was slightly 
toned down. 

Mrs. W. S. Rogers had a sample that 
was extra well made, just such butter 
as will spend well on the table. It had 
“body” or substance. 

The separator butter shown by Mrs. 
Mallett had no superiority over that 
made from deep setting. 

The boys make butter in Sagadahoc, 
and some of them are aclose match for 
the girls as the prize scores show. 

Z. A. Gilbert of the Farmer, scored 
the butter and laid the awards. It was 
all done, the prizes recorded and the 
prize cards laid without any knowledge 
of a single exhibitor in the collection. 

O. Gardner, Rockland, proprietor of 
the Mount Bettox herd of Jerseys, 
judged the cows in the exhibition, and 
did his work with great acceptance to 
all exhibitors. 

Fruit. 

The extent and quality of the fruit 
show were asurprise. They were nearly as 
full as usual. Among them were many 
varieties as large and perfect as in more 
fruitful years. Among those showing 
collections, we name E. B. Sprague, 
Topsham; J. P. Cobb, Bowdoinham; A. 
W. Hunt, Brunswick: F. S. Adams, C. 
O. Purington and W. L. Maloon, Bow- 
doin; E. G. Lamont, Bath; Sam’l] Dun- 
ning, G. W. Barnes and A. S. Pennell, 
Harpswell; also H. Little of the same 
town; L. E. Wright, Woolwich; F. P. 
Simpson, Brunswick. 

Pears and grapes were not in abun- 
dance. Rev. C. M. Herring always has 
a choice collection of both these kinds 
of delectable eatables. He enjoys most 
giving his attention to those fruits which 
require special skill and extreme care to 
produce. J. Fred Patten, Bowdoinham, 
showed a dish of nice pears. Several 
varieties were also shown by A. E. Ted- 
ford and B. M. Patten, both of Topsham. 
A. V. Metcalf, Brunswick, showed sev- 
eral varieties of grapes. 

Flowers 
Were in profusion. In this the ladies 
did nobly. In fact, we have no doubt 
the phenomenal success of this society is 
full as much due to the interest taken in 
it by the ladies as by the men. We had 
no time to go over their special depart- 
ment, but it was full, as it always is. 

Notes. 

The weather, during the three days of 
the fair, was superb—genuine Indian 
summer days, when people couldn’t stay 
at home. The three best cattle show 
days for the season. 

The attendance each day of the fair 
was a record-breaker. So were the re- 
ceipts. A handsome sum over expenses 
will be left, enough, it is hoped, to lift 
all the indebtedness of the society. 

Summary of Races. 

Sagadahoc Fair, well managed as it is, 
always calls out large fields of horses for 
the races. This was the rule last week 
and the judges had a busy week’s work. 
We can only give the summaries: 


2.50 CLASS—PURSE $150. 


Metta, gm, Tenney... .....0-scercee 111 
SOMES Tic Bt DR. 06 0090469090088 42 224 
Nellie Moore, b m, 8. Clark, Wood- 

SS Pare ee Oe ae Fee eae 3432 
Chora! C., b m, Jordan. ........-e6 43 ; 
Glen Wilkes, bg, Gatchell.......... 5 dis 
Early Dawn, bs, Kierstead......... 6 dis 


Time, 2.3544, 2.344, 2.33%, 
2.25 CLASS—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $200. 
D.!R. Hood, ch m, Lady Good- 


win, by Dudley Buck..... 7611011 

Dr. Fanduiz, b g, Benvenuto 

WOME. -ccosccesegoreses 1363383 
A. E. Sawyer, bg, A. E.S...2 1 4 910 2 
L. J. Brackett, ro g, Riverton 9 9 3 1 8 4 
J. R. Wescott, s g, Sorrel 

SO «0 6hkeehhicdeeenlete-s 1 711 8 Tro 
H. Thayer, b m, Daisy Rolfe,i3 10 6 7 5ro 
C, A. Jones, rog, Ansel W.. 512 9 6 3 ro 
Cummings Bros.,brg,FredC, 8 6 7 3 6r0 
Carl Stuart, brs,Gen.Mac..12 4 2 4 9ro 
N. E. Kimball, gr g, Win- 

Ss o duenee+saeaaae > 613 8 6dr 
A. R. Tenney, bm, Madella,11 11 13 11 4 ro 
W. G. Morrill, bik m, Lin- 

Raa aa aia e 212 dr 
Jos. Trott, b m, Lady Frank- 

Re rer =k 5 malt tne Om & 

E. B Ireland, brg, J, F.D..14 dr 

Time, 2.26%, 2.27, 2.29, 2.29, 2.24%, 
2.25%. 

2.30 CLASS—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $150. 
N. E. Kimball, gr g, Winsome....... me 
J. Scott Jordan, ch m, Mildred......3 5 2 
Fred Davis, bg, Orrin C..........+.. 8 23 
M. L, Gatchell, ch_m, Lucy Luce..... 2 6 4 
A. B. Libby, b m, Maud W.......... 448 
. L. Jenkins, b g. Harry Arnold..... 6 8 6 
E. Russell, b g, Russell T........... 56 3 5 
W. A. Nelson, blk m, T. T.......... Om 


Time, 2.2842, 2.28% , 2.2844, 
2.40 CLASS—PURSE $150. 


R. O. Jordan, bg, Ned O.......5 101 1 
A. R. Tenney, gr m, Metta..-..1 2 0 2 4 
Cummings Bros., b m, Nellie 


BEOGED «co ccccee rere esee 6 06 3 
Henry Davis, blkm,JennieH.. 3 4 0 3 2 
E. M. Garcelon, bik g, Ben P.. 4 5 O 6ds 
A F Noyes, b m, MollieM ..... 6 3 0 4dr 
A. W. Brooks, b g, Meteor..... 7 a 


dr 
Time, 2.344, 2.3042, 2.26%, 2.28%. 
LADIES RACE—PURSE $150. 
Miss Leola Elliot. blk m, LinnieG.. . 
Mrs. E. F. Lord, brs, Mountaineer... ‘ 
Mrs. Crosby, b m, Louise Wilkes.... ¢ 
Time, 2.41%, 2.41, 2.37%. 
2.34 CLASS—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $ 
Henry Davis, blk g, Eolus...... -2 
M. L. Gatchell, ch m, Lucy Luce.. 1 3 
J. Scott Jordan, ch m, Mildred H.. 3 4 
Fred Davis, b g, Orrin C eee 2 
C. J. Russell, blk g, Dandy Dix- 
TOOTS . co ceae 09: osccegesecese 5 5 
U. H. McCausland, blk g, Dazzle.. 6 dr 
Time, 2.2644, 2.29%, 2.30%, 2.29%. 
2.20 CLASS—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $250. 
R. C. Sumner, b s, Tack 


Whom 
Oro 
Nae 


Come 


on 


Hammer Morrill. .... ape O28 ¢ 
Fred Davis, chs. Hal Wilkes, 1 1 9 5 2 3 
Mahlon Jordan, br m, Hallie 

itn ss aaccenacne 3313833 
Alonzo _M. Newbert, bik s, 

Pilot Wilkes... ....29..0¢ 6 28 4r0 
P. H. Doyen, b m, Ola West- 

ME pA 606 ves COCR e TS CO 5 3 4 6r0 
F, 8. Tilton, b s, Johnny 

EIB. .ccccececcas Tr 45 7 6r0 
C. R. Wellington, bg, Erling, 6 8 4 6 dr 
F. S. Berry, chg, St. Patrick, 9 9 8 dr 
Henry Davis, ch g, Paul T.. 7R ad 


ar 
Time, 2.20%2, 2.17%, 2.19%, 2.20%, 2.18%, 
2.1772, 





If anything were needed to set at rest 
the silly and unfounded rumors that 
there is any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the stockholders of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad Company with the board 
of management, it was afforded at the 
annual meeting of the corporation at 
Lawrence last week when the old 
board of directors were reélected by an 
almost unanimous vote. If anything 
were needed to justify the wisdom of 
their action, it was furnished by the 
brief but emphatic speech of President 
Lucius Tuttle, not delivered until after 
he received their unanimous vote of ap- 
proval in reélecting him as the head of 
the directorate, in which he stated that 
the revenues of the fiscal year will be 
larger than any the road has had in its 
history. His words of hope and encour- 
agement were received with great ap- 
plause by one of the largest meetings of 
stockholders ever held by the company. 





Frederick Small, the representative of 
Sampson, Murdock & Co., the Boston 
publishers of the New England Business 
Directory and Gazetteer, made the 
Farmer a call, Saturday, in the interests 
of the forthcoming volume of that pub- 
lication for 1898. Covering as it does the 
six New England States, classified by 
business, city or town, and post office, it 
is invaluable as a book of reference to 
merchants, manufacturers, professional 
and other business men. The issue of 
98 promises to well support the excellent 
reputation this book has enjoyed so long. 





KENNEBEC POMONA GRANGE. 


The October meeting of Kennebec 
Pomona Grange was held with Cobbos- 
seecontee Grange, last Wednesday, and 
was one of the most successful meetings 
of the year. It was a fine day for a 
meeting and members from 13 Granges 
were present in fine spirits and full of 
enthusiasm. Worthy Master Clifford 
called to order promptly at the opening 
hour and proceeded with the business of 
the day. As this was the meeting allot- 
ted to the display of fruit, ample accom- 
modations were provided for the exhibit 
on the large platform of the hall back 
of the lady officers. A fine exhibit 
was made, all of the following en- 
tries being beautiful specimens in their 
several classes: Litchfield Grange, by W. 
Otis & Son, 6 varieties; E. N. Pinkham, 
6 apples, 4 pears; G. H. Palmer, 4; Wm. 
Cunningham, 16 apples, 4 pears. Win- 
throp, W. H. Keith, 1 apple, 7 pears; 
Mrs. L. K. Litchfield, 1 apples. Cobbos- 
seecontee Grange, H. A. Fuller, 13 varie- 
ties; G. A. Fuller, 9; G. Wentworth, 2; 
F. Cannon, 6 apples, 1 pears; Towle 
Brothers, 9 apples; F. Lowell, 1 apples, 
2 pears; Arthur Merrill, 6; F. Curtis, 1 
apples, 2 pears; D. Merrill, 9 apples, 4 
pears; John Pinkham, 1 apples; G. W. 
French, 1 apples. Manchester Grange, 
E. R. Mayo, 3; W. L. Mace, 5; F. IH. 
Parlin, 7; J. T. Collins, 2; Mrs. Foster, 
1 pears. Monmouth Grange, H. W. Pet- 
tingill, 4; L. C. Berry, 2. E. N. Pink- 
ham presented trace corn, also Tobique 
seedling potatoes. 

H. A. Fuller, a fine specimen of King 
Philip corn, which he says is an early 
variety. F. Cannon, extra large onions, 
A. W. DeFratus, 6 varieties beans, also a 
beautiful fancy stand having over 1000 
pieces of wood in the top. A collection of 
pumpkins, squashes and other vegetables 
by F. Lowell. Cranberries were pre- 
sented by C. Towle, G. Wentworth, W. 
Grinnell, and Towle Bros., 5 varieties 
canned fruit by Mrs. Alice Towle Some 
very nice rugs were also exhibited, the 
whole making an attractive display. 
Owing to the necessary absence of D. 
H. Knowlton, Secretary of the State 
Pomological Society, who was expected 
to be present to judge the fruit, the 
Worthy Master appointed L. K. Litch- 
field to perform this duty. Lecturer 
pro tem, J. H. Yeaton of Capital Grange, 
called upon W. H. Keith to open the 
subject of “Fall and Winter Care of 
Fruit Trees.”” Bro. Keith has some 800 
trees in bearing, mostly set on rough 
pasture land. He mulches largely, using 
brakes and meadow hay, has used barn 
yard manure, also commercial fertilizer 
with good results. Where there is a 
tough sod he finds it pays to dig it up 
round the tree using a pick or fork hoe 
for that purpose. Ashes are very bene- 
ficial to trees. Young trees should be 
protected from mice. Stamp snow down 
hard, that will keep them from the tree; 
some use netting around the tree. He 
finds a shovel full of manure round the 
tree stamped down works well. He pre- 
fers to trim a tree when it is in blossom 
and uses a liquid made of alcohol and 
shellac to heal wounds; it prevents water 
from getting in. 

Willis H. Wing of Manchester, was 
the next speaker. He did not do any 
work on trees in winter. Neglect an 
orchard for a few years and it will take 
years to get it back again. How to pro- 
tect our trees from various foes that 
molest them is desirable to know. ‘Bark 
lice infested my trees to such an extent I 
tried to find aremedy. I called it up in 
our Grange meetings so persistently 
that one evening I received a Maybasket 
from some young ladies containing a fine 
tooth comb and a note saying it was the 
most effective remedy known for bark 
lice. The fall and winter care depend on 
what the spring and summer care have 
been. Mice did not work in meadow 
hay used as mulch but they did work in 
grass cut in the orchard used for the 
same purpose. The sharp edge of the 
meadow grass protected the tree. Well 
fertilized trees don’t appear to suffer 
from pests to so great an extent as the 
neglected ones. The fat sheep have few 
ticks and the good conditioned dog does 
suffer from fleas. I have moved mulch- 
ing away from body of tree about a foot 
and filled in with dirt stamped down 
with good result. Have also removed 
the mulching and spread manure, then 
replaced the mulch and the result was 
very gratifying. If we keep pests out 
and fertilize our orchards results will be 
good.”” Owing to the prevalence of 
caterpillar pest the past year, it was 
claimed that a large number of eggs 
was laid, and promise to be more 
abundant next year. Eggs should be 
destroyed, also nests as they begin to ap- 
pear; wild cherry trees should be cut 
and burned and every means used to 
destroy this pest in its earlier stages. It 
was claimed that spraying would be of 
benefit. Brothers Yeaton, Mayo, Keith 
and others took part in the discussion. 

A recess was then declared for dinner. 

In the afternoon the topic was ‘‘Future 
Policy of Maine Fruit Growers; what 
shall it be?’ opened by Prof. Elijah 
Cook of Vassalboro, a member of Cush- 
noc Grange, who is an earnest, rapid 
speaker, having a large experience in 
orcharding as well as other farm work. 
The few ideas presented in this report 
are but a small part of his interesting 
address. 

Hesaid,‘‘Farmers were discouraged last 
year,also the present year, but that should 
not cause them to give up the most 
profitable industry man can engage in. 
That fruit raising was in part disastrous 
is afact. Many orchards in New York 
were not gathered, only as they were 
needed for use. The Maine farmer 
should learn to dispose of his crop to 
better advantage. Properly handled last 
year the results were not disastrous.” 

Prices were quoted by the speaker of 
lots shipped from Dec. 23 to March 23; 
the net price ranged from 14 cents to 2.10 
per barrel with an average net price to 
producer of $1.19 per barrel. This man 
received over $1,000 for his apples. Ap- 
ple buyers made a good thing last year. 
The producer ought to have had the 
profit. In New York trees or orchards 
are highly cultivated. It pays there and 
it. will in Maine. We have the advan- 
tages. An orchard there nine years after 
planting bore apples—eight acres aver- 
aged four barrels to a tree. It was 
treated same as a corn field. You may 
raise good fruit on any land if properly 
treated. They are sprayed every year, 
when in bloom on a cloudy day. The 
apples in Mr. Jones’s orchard were nearly 
all No. 1.; 176 barrels from 16 trees; 11 
barrels to a tree. From 15 to 20 tons 
dressing were applied per acre. High 
cultivation gives best results. Farmers 
must put’the word “‘can’t’” out of their 
vocabulary. Last year’s crop will prove 
a blessing in many ways: the spread of 
product over new territory. No such 
thing as overdoing the business. Con- 
sumption is growing rapidly; bread eat- 
ers have increased 14 in 25 years. The 
scale of living is higher than 25 years 
ago. Every nation has increased with 
the exception of Russia; that has de- 
creased. More fruit is needed as the 
scale increases. Preying insects seem to 
increase; this fact will prove an incen- 
tive to the intelligent orchardist. He 
will spray in season; give his orchard 
the best cultivation, and get better 
prices. The orchardist should experi- 
ment. 

In Western, N. Y. apples dropped off; 
proved to be apple scab. Spraying 
prevented it. In one orchard leaves 
dropped; proved to be apple scab; rem- 
edy, spraying. Thousands of dollars 
would = — saved in — we 
county by intelligent _— > e 
overseer of this Grange, Bro. e Drum- 
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mond of Vassalboro sprayed this season 
and his trees bore nearly a full crop. It 
costs but little to spray. Get the lowest 
prices of materials; learn when to buy 
cheapest.and sell the highest; establish 
a reputation; sell your apples in Boston 
or Liverpool. Ifyou sell to an agent he 
packs them and you get no credit how- 
ever good they may be. 

A. C, True, So, Litchfield: ‘‘The pros- 
pect for fruit is good. Last year’s ex- 
perience was a good lesson for us; it 
proved that we should have nothing to 
do with agents; they selected the best 
No. 1 from our lot and paid 85 cents and 
refused the remainder which we sold 
later at $1.30 net. The lesson shows 
that we must provide good storage for 
our fruit so we may hold them until 
there is a demand.” 

E. R. Mayo, Manchester: ‘‘Have had 
no proof yet that calls for a halt in fruit 
raising. Many farmers are apt to look 
on the dark side. If we tumble down 
we must get up again.” 

“It will pay to extend our fruit grow- 
ing. We need not set new trees, but 
take the best care of what we have. Ex- 
pand rather than contract. We must 
utilize all we raise. Set up an evapora- 
tor. Refuse, make into cider. Apple 
jelly, in years to come, will be the best 
in the market. Surplus make into vine- 
gar. 

We should enlarge the pear supply. 
There is not enough grown for home 
supply. There is a demand for later 
pears in foreign markets. Plum grow- 
ing will be a profitable industry. They 
are easily grown. Grapes should be 
more generally grown. We don’t raise 
enough. They are a sure crop nine 
times out of ten. This year is the tenth. 
Concord, Niagara, Hartford Prolific, Del- 
aware, are good varieties. There is a 
general increase of buyers of fruit. 
There are many in this country who 
never saw an apple and don’t know how 
they look. Our market must expand in 
this respect. Distribution is the great 
problem. Coéperate with other fruit 
growers. Lack of confidence in each 
other is a great stumbling block. Codép- 
eration is the basis in all business the 
world over. We must combine to be 


successful. The times demand new men 
and new ideas. Tell them, and benefit 
others.”’ 


W. H. Keith and A. T. Clifford made 
interesting remarks, the Worthy Master 
giving the method of raising plums and 
protecting trees in the Provinces. Bro. 
Litchfield, having completed his work of 
judging fruit, awarded the premiums as 
follows: 

Grange display, Ist to Cobbosseecontee 
Grange, 2d to Litchfield Grange, 3d to 
Manchester Grange. 

Individual plates—Baldwin, F. H. Par- 
linjist, H. A. Fuller 2nd; Hubbardston, 
Mrs. L. K. Litchfield Ist, W. H. Pettin- 
gill 2d; Northern Spy, F. Lowell Ist, E. 
N. Pinkham 2d; R. L. Greening, F. H. 
Parlin ist, L. C. Berry 2d; Rox. Russet, 
F. H. Parlin Ist, W. Grinnell 2d; Ben 
Davis, F. Cannon Ist, W. H. Pettinglll 
2d; Yellow Belleflower, H. A. Fuller Ist, 
F. Lowell 2d; Tompkins’ King, H. A. 
Fuller ist, E. N. Pinkham 2d; Cranber- 
ries, Charles Towle, lst, W. Grinnell 2d. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
those who had brought in articles and 
had done so much towards making the 
beautiful display—also to Bro. Litch- 
field for his arduous duties in making 
awards, and to Cobbosseecontee and 
Litchfield Granges for their kind atten- 
tion and generous hospitality. Cobbos- 
seecontee Grange has a very commodi- 
ous hall, costing about $2000, with 
improvements yet to be made, alsoa very 
strong musical organization, furnishing 
very pleasing instrumental and vocal mu 
sic, which was appreciated by all. 

C. A. Macz, Sec’y. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The Universalist parish at Gray has 
bought a lot on which to build. 

The foundation is laid and the lum- 
ber for the new meeting-house at South 
Waterboro partly on the ground. 

The pretty new Baptist church at 
Freeport was dedicated Thursday, Oct. 
14. Ground was broken on Nov. 2 for 
this church and the corner stone was 
laid last December. The present edifice 
was completed last week. The total 
cost of building and furnishings was 
$10,600.85, nearly all of which has been 
taken care of. 

Rev. F. W. Smith of West Scarboro, 
has given up his work in the Methodist 
church on account of ill health. 





It is almost upnecessary to speak of 
the playing of Sousa’s Band, or of its 
admirable conductor, John Philip 
Sousa, whose fame as a composer of 
marches is great. The popular conduc- 
tor gets from his forces, a delicacy of 
shading, expression, precision and ac- 
curacy that is marvelous and he infuses 
the music with a magnetic personal 
charm of his own which counts for much 
in its hold on the public. He plays fine 
music with breadth and power, and he 
gives to popular airs a charm which they 
fail to achieve in any other rendering. 
This band with Sousa will be at Food 
Fair, Boston, during week of October 


25th to October 30th. This Fair is well 
worth liberal patronage by the people of 
Maine. 
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AND ALL DISEASES) LEADING TO 
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BRS 
Portland Shopping Agency, 


Shopping will be done by a lady of taste 





and experience. Goods of all kinds pur- 
chased at lowest prices, without extra com 
mission, Latest fashion plates and sam- 





»yles sent free. Mail orders promptly filled. 
sferences given. Send for circular. 
MRS. A. H. LEIGHTON, Manager. 
148 Spring St., Portland, Me, 
TACLES and Eye Glasses, best 
lenses. Improved styles, and know 
SPEC- how to fit, at Partridge’s Old Re- 
liable Drug Store, opp. FP. O., 
Augusta. 
)XECUTRIX’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 hereby gives notice that she has been 
duly appointed Executrix of the will of 
James B. Russevu, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Oct. 11, 1897. Mary A. Russet. 
51 


The sub- 


“A DMINISTRATRIX’S NOTICE 


scriber hereby gives notice that she has 
been duly appointed Administratrix on the 
estate of 


WIiLuiAM H. Lyon, late of Manchester, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

Oct. 11, 1897. ELLA A. JACKSON, 
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a — 
Ke COUNTY. ..Jn Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of October, 1897. 

Davip P. Kimpatt and James VAN 
DevENTER, Trustees under the fourteenth 
clause of the willof Horace WiLttaMs, late 
of Augusta, in said county, deceased, having 
presented their first account as Trustees un- 
der said clause of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 61 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1897. 

Davip P. Kimpatt and James Van De. 
VENTER, Trustees under the fourth clause of 
the will of Horace WivutiAMs, late of Au- 
gusta,in said county, deceased, having pre- 
sented their second account as_ Trustees, 
under said clause of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Mon- 
day of November next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that al! per- 
sons interested may attend at a Proba 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 61 


ENNEBEC COUNTY..../n Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
aay of Uctober, 1897. 

“MekY O. BEAN. Executor of the last will 
and testament of Horack WENTWORTH, late 
of Readfield, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his second and final account 
as Executor of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 45 

ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday 

of October, 1897. 
Etta B. THompson and Oscar Hotway 

















trustees under the last will and testament of 
Emery A. SANBORN, late of Hallowell, in said 
county, deceased, having presented their 


first account as trustees of said estate for al- 
lowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the sec- 
ond Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
tha: all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W.A. Newcoms, Register. 51 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn'Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1897. 

GrorGe G. Low, Executor of the will of 
JosErx B. Low, late of Readfield, in said 
county, deceased, having petitioned for li- 
cense to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of legacies, viz: 
The homestead of said deceased, situated in 
said Readfield. and bounded on the north by 
the Readfield stage road, easterly by land of 
S. B. Kelley, southerly by ape of E.8.H 
ford, and westerly by land of H. P. Miller, 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
af) pespene interested may attend at a rt 
of bate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W.A.Newcoms, Register. 5 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 

"Twas a dejected, dispirited, sheepish 
looking throng that gathered one black 
Wednesday round the big back door in Bur- 
lington gardens, for it was taking away 
day at the Royal academy. 

For weeks before that annual holocaust 
many anxious hearts have waited and 
watched in eager suspense for the final ver- 
dict of the hanging committee. To hang 
or not to hang—that is the question. But 
on taking away day the terrible fiat at 
last arrives, the committee regret—on a 
lithographed form—that want of space 
eompels them to decline Mr. So-and-so’s 
oil painting, ‘‘The Fall of Babylon,’’ or 
Miss Whatshername’s water color, “By 
Leafy Thames,”’ and politely inform them 
that they may-remove them at their lel- 
sure and at their own expense from Bur- 
lington House by the back door aforesaid. 
Then follows a sad ceremony. The re- 
jected flock together to recover their slight- 
ed goods and keep one another company 
in their hour of humiliation, It is a com- 
munity of grief, a fellowship in misery. 
Each is only sustained from withering un- 
der the observant eyes of his neighbor by 
the inward consciousness that that neigh- 
bor himself, after all, is in the selfsame 
box and has been the recipient that day of 
an identical letter. Nevertheless, it was 
some consolation to Kathleen Hessle- 
grave in her disappointment to observe 
the varying moods and shifting humors 
of her fellow sufferers among the re- 
jected. She had a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and it lightened her trouble 
somewhat to watch among the crowd the 
different funny ways in which other peo- 
ple bore or concealed their own disappoint- 
ment for her edification. There were sun- 
dry young men, for example, with long 
hair down their backs and loose collars of 
truly Byronic expansiveness, whom Kath- 
leen at once recognized as unacclaimed 
geniuses belonging to the very newest and 
extremest schocl of modern impressionism. 
They hailed from Newlyn. These lordly 
souls, budding Raphaels of the future, 
strolled into the big room with a careless 
air of absolute unconcern, as who should 
wonder they had ever deigned to submit 
their immortal works to the arbitrament 
of a mere everyday hanging committee, 
and they affected to feel very little sur- 
prise indeed at finding that a vulgar bour- 
geois world had disdained their efforts. 
They disdained the vulgar bourgeois world 
in return with contempt at compound in- 
terest visibly written on their esthetic fea- 
tures. Others, older and shabbier, slunk 
in unobserved and shouldered their can- 
vases, mostly unobtrusive landscapes, with 
every appearance of ant*que familiarity. 
Tt was not the first time they had received 
that insult. Yet others, again—and these 
were chiefly young girls—advanced, blush- 
ing and giggling a little from suppressed 
nervousness, to recover with shame their 
unvalued property. Here and there, too, 
a big burly shouldered man elbowed his 
way through the crowd as though the 
place belonged to him and hauled off his 
magnum opus—generally a huge field of 
historical canvas, ‘‘King Edward at Ca- 
lais’’ or “*The Death of Attila’’—with a 
defiant face which seemed to bode no good 
to the first academician he might chance 
to run against on his way down Bond 
street. A few, on the contrary, were anx- 
ious to explain, with unnecessary loudness 
of voice, that they hadn’t sent in them- 
selves at all this year—they had called for 
a picture by a friend, that was all, really. 
Kathleen stood aside and watched their 
varied moods with quiet amusement. It 
distracted her attention for the time from 
her own poor picture. 

At last she found herself almost the only 
person remaining out of that jostling 
crowd, with a sailor looking man, brown 
‘and bronzed, beside her. 

“**In a Side Canal,’ Kathleen Hessle- 
grave. Yes, this is yours, mum,”’ the por- 
ter said gruffly. ‘ But you’ll want a man 
to take it dqwn to the cab for you.”’ 

' Kathleen glanced at her little arms. 
They were not very strong, to be sure, 
though plump and shapely. Then she 
looked at the porter. But the porter stood 
unmoved. With a struggling little effort 
Kathleen tried to lift it. ‘‘In a Side Ca- 
nal’’ was a tolerably big picture, and she 

failed to manageit. The sailor looking 

body by her side raised his hat, witha 
smile. His face was brown and weather 
beaten, but he had beautiful teeth, very 
white and regular, and when he smiled he 
showed them. He looked likea gentleman, 
too, though he was so roughly dressed, 
with a sailor’s roughness. ‘‘MayI help 
you?’’ he asked as he raised his hat. ‘‘We 
two seem to be the last. I suppose because 
we were more modestly retiring than the 
rest of them. This is a good big picture.’’ 

**Yes,’’? Kathleen answered regretfully. 
**And it took me a long timeto paint it.’ 

The sailor looking young man glanced 
at the subject carelessly. ‘‘Oh, Venetian!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Why, how odd! We’re neigh- 
bors. Mine’s Venetian too. The very next 
canal. I painted it quite close to San Gi- 
ovanni e Paolo.” 

**So did I,’’ Kathleen exclaimed, bright- 
ening up, a little surprised at the coinci- 
dence. 

, “When were you there?’’ 

“Last autunm.’’ 

“Then I wonder we never met,’’ the 
young man put in, with another sunsbiny 
smile. ‘‘I was working on that canal ev- 
ery day of my life from November to Jan- 
uary.’”? He was carrying her picture as he 
spoke toward the door for a cab. 

“Oh, how funny!’’ Kathleen exclaimed, 
looking closer at his features. ‘‘It’s queer 
we never happened to knock up against 
one another. And we knew so many peo- 
ple in Venice too. Used you ever to go to 
the Martindales’ palazzo?”’ 

The young man smiled once more, this 
time a restrained smile of deprecatory 
modesty. If his teeth were good, he cer- 
tainly lost no opportunity of showing them. 
“No. I didn’t know the Martindales,”’ 
he answered very hastily, as if anxious to 
disclaim the social honor thus thrust upon 
him, for the Martindales led Anglo-Vene- 
tian society. 

“Then perhaps the Chericis?’’ Kathleen 
interposed once more, with that innate hu- 
man desire we all of us feel to find some 
common point with every stranger we run 
against. ° 

“No,” her new friend replied, looking 
graver now. ‘‘Nor Countess Cherici either. 
In point of fact, I may say—except ‘one or 
two other painter fellows, if I can call 
myself a painter—I knew nobody in Ven- 
ice. I was not in society.’’ 

“Oh,” Kathleen answered, dropping her 
voice a little, for, though she was a sensi- 
ble girl, in the circle she had been brought 
up in not to be in society was consid 
almost criminal, . 

Tbe young man noted the sudden drop 
in her voice, and a curious little line de- 
veloped itself for a second near the corners 
of his moyth—an upward line, curving 
sideways obliquely. It was clear he was 
amused by her altered demeanor. But he 

made no reply. He only bore the picture 
gravely to the door of the academy and 
there tried to call the attention of some 
hansom. But it was clearly use- 
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there could be no chance of hiring one for 
another 10 minutes. So the young man 
laid down the big picture near the door, 
with its face propped up against the en- 
trance wall, and saying quietly, ‘‘I’ll help 
you in with it by and by when I see any 
chance,’’ went back to the inner room to 
recover his own Venetian canvas. 

He was gone a minute, and when he re- 
turned Kathleen could see he almost os- 
tentatiously set his own picture down at 
some distance from hers, as though he was 
little anxious to continue the conversation. 
She was sorry for that. He had seemed 
so eager tohelp her with such genuine 
kindliness, and she was afraid he saw his 
last remark about not being in society had 
erected an instinctive class barrier between 
them. So after a moment’s hesitation she 
left her own work to take care of itself 
and took a step or two forward toward 
her new acquiantance’s ambitious canvas. 
“You saw mine,’’ she said apologetically, 
by way of reopening conversation. ‘‘ May 
I see yours? One likes to sit in judgment 
on the hanging committee.’’ 

The young man seemed pleased. He had 
aspeaking face and was handsome with- 
al, with a seafaring handsomeness. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, if you like,’’ he answered, ‘‘though 
I’m afraid you won’t care for it.’? And he 
turned the painted face of the picture to- 
ward her. 

‘But why on earth didn’t they take it?” 
Kathleen cried spontaneously almost as 
soon as she saw it. ‘‘What lovely light on 
the surface of the water! And, oh, the 
beautiful red sails of those Chioggia fish 
ing boats!’’ 

**I’m glad you like it,’ the stranger re- 
plied,with evident pleasure, blushing like 
a girl. ‘‘I don’t care for criticism as a rule, 
but I love sincerity, and the way you 
spoke showed me at once you were really 
sincere about it. That’s a very rare qual- 
ity—about the hardest thing to get,in this 
world, I fancy.’’ 

‘*Yes, I was quite sincere,’’ Kathleen an- 
swered with truth. ‘It’s a beautiful pic- 
ture. The thing I can’t understand is why 
on earth they should have rejected it.’’ 
The young man shrugged his shoulders 
and made an impatient gesture. ‘‘They 
have so many pictures to judge in so short 
a time,’’ he answered, with a tolerance 
which was evidently habitual to him. ‘‘It 
dorsn’t do to expect too much from hu- 
man nature. All men are fallible, with 
perhaps the trifling exception of the pope. 
We make mistakes ourselves sometimes, 
and in landscape especially they have 
such miles to choose from. Not,’’ he went 
on after a short pause, ‘‘that I mean to 
say I consider my own fishing boats good 
enough to demand success, or even to de- 
serve it. I’m the merest beginner. I was 
thinking only of the general principle.”’ 
“I’m afraid you’re a dreadful cynic,” 
Kathleen put in, with a little wave of her 
pretty gloved hand, just to keep up the 
conversation. She was still engaged in 
looking close into the details of his reject- 
ed handicraft. Though deficient in tech- 
nique, it had marked imagination. 

The stranger smiled a broader and more 
genial smile than ever. ‘‘Oh, no, nota 
cynic, I hope,’’ he answered, with empha- 
sis, in a way that left no doubt about his 
own sincerity. ‘It isn’t cynical, surely, 
to recognize the plain facts of human na- 
ture. We’re all of us prone to judge a good 
deal by the most superficial circumstances. 
Suppose, now, you and I were on the 
hanging committee ourselves. Just at 
first, of course, we'd be frightfully anxious 
to give every work the fullest and fairest 
consideration. Responsibility would bur- 
den us. We would weigh each picture well 
and reject it only after due deliberation. 
But human nature can’t keep up such a 
strain as that for long together. We'd be- 
gin very fresh, but toward the end of the 
day we’d be dazed and tired. We'd 
say: ‘Whose is that? Ah, by So-and-so’s 
son, a brother R. A. I know his father. 
Well, it’s not badly painted. We'll let it 
in, I think. What do you say, Jiggama- 
ree?’ And then with the next: ‘Who’s this 
by, porter? Oh, a fellow called Smith. 
Not very distinctive, is it? H’m! We've 
rejected every bit as good already. Space 
is getting full. Well, put it away for the 
present, Jones. We'll mark it doubtful.’ 
That’s human nature, after all, and what 
we each of us feel we would do ourselves 
we can none of us fairly blame in others.’’ 

“But I call that cynicism,’’ Kathleen 
persisted, looking up at him. 

If the stranger was a cynic, he had cer- 
tainly caught the complaint in its most 
genial form, for he answered at once with 
perfect good humor: ‘Oh, no, I don’t 
think so. It’s mere acceptance of the facts 
of life. The cynic assumes a position of 
censure. He implies that human nature 
does this, that or the other thing, which 
he. with his higher and purer moral sense 
would never so much as dream of doing. 
Knowledge of the world is not necessarily 
cynicism. The cynical touch is added to 
it by want of geniality and of human tol- 
erance. It is possible for us to know what 
men and women are like and yet to owe 
them no grudge for it—to recognize that, 
after all, we areall of us au fond very 
nearly identical.’’ 

He spoke like a gentleman and a man of 
culture. Kathlven was a little surprised, 
now she heard him talk, to find him so 
much more educated than she had at first 
fancied, for his rough exterior had rather 
prejudiced her against the sailor looking 
stranger. But his voice was so pleasant 
and his smile so frank that she really quite 
admired him in spite of his sentiments. 
She was just going to answer him in de- 
fense of human nature, against his sup- 
posed strictures, when a vgice in thecrowd 
close by distracted‘her attention. ‘‘Why, 
Miss Hesslegrave, there you are!’’ it cried, 
“*T wondered if I should see you. Oh, yes, 
indeed, I also am among the killed and 
wounded. I’ve got no fewer than three of 
them. What, all my pretty ones! A per- 
fect massacre of the innocents! But, there, 
the hanging committee is 2s bad as its 
name. , No respecter of persons. Ruthiess, 
tuthless, ruthless! And Arnold Willough- 
by too! Well, Willoughby, how are you? 
I really didn’t know you two knew each 
other,”’ 

‘We don’t,’’ Kathleen answered, taking 
the newcomer’s hand. ‘‘We’ve only just 
met here. But your friend’s been so kind. 
He’s carried my poor rejected picture down 
for me, and we’re waiting foracab. Itis 
such a crush, and all of us trying to pre- 
tend we don’t mind about it!’’ 

**Who’s cynical now?’’ the stranger put 
in, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 
*“T domind very much. It’s bread and but- 
ter to me, and I don’t pretend to conceal 
it. But I'll leave you now. I see you’ve 
found a friend, and I can be of no further 
service to you.’’ He raised his hat with 
more grace than Kathleen could have ex- 

from these rough sailorlike clothes. 
““Goodby,”’ he said. **Mortimer, you’ll see 
after the picture.” 
The American, for he was one, nodded 
a polite assent. ‘‘How lucky I am, Miss 
Hesslegrave,’’ he murmured, ‘‘to have met 
you by accident! And talking to Willough- 
by too! You can’t think what a conquest 
that is.”” He glanced with some amuse- 
ment after the "s retreating figure. 
You know,’’ he said, lowering his voice, 
‘*Willoughby’s a professed misogynist, or 
next door to one anyhow. This is the very 


When a baby 
smiles in its sleep 
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fond belief that 
an angel is kiss- 
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Thousands of women daily achieve wo- 
manhood’s supremest joy, only to meet, a 
few days or weeks or months later, its 
supremest sorrow. This is because so 
many babies are born into the world with 
the seeds of death already sown in their 
little bodies. If a woman would have 
healthy, robust children, strong and able 
to withstand the usual little illnesses of 
childhood, she must “look before she 
leaps.’’ 

If a woman will take the proper care of 
her health in a womanly way, during the 
period of prospective maternity, she may 
protect herself agaiust much pain and suf- 
fering and possible death, and insure the 
health of her child. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the greatest of all medicines 
for prospective mothers. It acts directly 
on the delicate and important organs that 
bear the burdens of maternity and makes 
them strong, healthy, vigorous and elastic. 
It allays. inflammation, heals ulceration, 
soothes pain and tones the tortured nerves. 
It banishes the usual discomforts of the 
expectant period*and makes baby’s advent 
to this world easy and almost painless. It 
insures an ample supply of nourishment. 
It is the greatest known nerve tonic and 
invigorator for wom:en. All good dealers 
sell it. Say ‘‘No”’ and stick to it when 
urged to accept a substitute said to be 
“just as good as Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription.’’ 

“I had miscarried twice and was so weak I 
could not stand on my feet,"’ writes Mrs. Minnie 
Smith, P. M., of Lowell, Lane Co., Oregon. ‘I 
took two bottles of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Pre- 
scription and now have a healthy baby and am 
stronger than for twelve years.” 

The quick constipation - cure — Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. Never gripe. 
Accept no substitutes or imitations. 










lady. Asarule, he runs away from them 
the moment he sees one. It was conjec- 
tured in Venice among the fellows who 
knew him he had been what schoolgirls 
describe as ‘crossed in love,’ he avoided 
them so carefully. I suppose the truth is 
one of them must have jilted him.’’ 

‘*He was very kind to me,’’ Kathleen 
interposed quietly. ‘‘He saw me strug- 
gling with this great big canvas, and ie 
came up to help me and was so nice and 
polite about it.” 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ the American answered, a 

little lower than before, with a meaning 
glance, ‘‘kind to you, Miss Hesslegrave. 
That doesn’t prove much. Even a con- 
firmed misogynist could hardly be less. 
We must allow for circumstances.”’ 
Kathleen colored a little, but didn’t al- 
together dislike the compliment, for Mor- 
timer was rich—very rich indeed—and the 
acknowledged catch of the artistic Ameri- 
can colony in Paris. But she turned the 
subject hastily. ‘‘Where did you meet 
him?”’ she asked, looking down at her 
pretty shoes. ‘‘He’s so rough looking out- 
side. Yet he seems a gentleman.”’ 
“Oh, he isa gentleman undoubtedly,”’ 
Mortimer answered, with true American 
candor, ‘‘a born gentleman, though not 
quite the conventional one. He’s as poor 
as a church mouse, and he’s been a sailor, 
I fancy.”’ 

‘*Who is he?’’ Kathleen asked, with evi- 
dent interest. 

“Ah, who is he? That’s the question,”’ 
Mortimer answered mysteriously. ‘‘He’s 
a dark horse, I imagine. I picked him up 
accidently last autumn in Venice. He used 
to lodge at a tiny Italian trattoria down a 
side canal, not far from my palazzo, and 
live off fritura—you know the sort of stuff 
—fish, flesh and fowl, three meals a pen- 
ny.”’ 

**How brave of him!’’ Kathleen said 
simply. ‘‘He looks very nice. And all for 
art’s sake, I suppose, Mr. Mortimer?’’ 

The American laughed. ‘All for pov- 
erty’s sake, I imagine,’’ he answered, with 
candor. ‘‘So he told me himself. He 
didn’t care so much about art, he said, as 
about earning a livelihood, and I really 
believe he starves in his den when he sells 
no pictures.”’ 

‘*Why did he run away from us?’’ Kath- 
leen asked, peering around into the crowd 
to see if she could discover him. 

‘*Well, to tell you the truth,’? Mortimer 
replied, ‘‘I think it was mainly because 
he saw me come up, and also because of 
the faint intonation in your voice when 
you said, ‘We don’t know one another.’ 
Willoughby’s a misogynist, as I told you, 
and he’s also sensitive—-absurdly sensitive 
—he might almost be one of my fellow 
countrymen. I don’t doubt when you said 
that he took it as his dismissal. He un- 
derstood you to mean: ‘Now I’ve done, sir, 
with you. Here’s somebody else I know. 
You may go about your business.’ And 
being a person who always feels acutely 
when he’s de trop he went about his busi- 
ness at once accordingly.’’ 

“I’m sorry,’’ Kathleen put in, ‘for I 
really rather liked him.’’ 

“Oh, he’s a thorough good sort,’’ the 
American answered quickly. ‘‘He’s ster- 
ling, Willoughby is. Not at all the sort 
of man that’s given away with a pound of 
tea. None of your cotton backed gentle- 
men. You may test him all through, and 
you'll find from head to foot he’s the gen- 
uine material.’’ 

*“Couldn’t you bring him with you to 
tea this afternoon?’’ Kathleen suggested, 
half hesitating. ‘‘I think mamma sent 
you an at home card for Wednesdays.”’ 

“Oh, I’m coming,’’ the American an- 
swered, with prompt acquiescence. ‘I’ve 
not forgotten it, Miss Hesslegrave. Is it 
likely I should? Well, no, I don’t think 
so. But as for Willoughby—ah, there, 
you know, that’s quite a different matter. 
I don’t suppose anything on earth would 
induce him to go to an at home of any- 
body’s. He’d say it was hollow, and he 
despises hollowness. He’ll never go in for 
anything but realiites. To tell you the 
truth, I think the only reason he spoke to 
you at all at the academy here this morn- 
ing was because he saw a chance of being 
of some practical service to you, and the 
moment the practical service was perform- 
ed he took the very first opportunity that 
offered to slip off and leave you. That’s 
Willoughby all over. He cares for nothing 
at all in life, except its realities.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. HESSLEGRAVE AT HOME. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Hesslegrave’s 
little rooms in a side street in Kensington 
were inconveniently crowded. Mrs. Hes- 
slegrave wonld have been wounded to the 
core kad it been otherwise, for though she 
was oor she was still ‘‘in society.’’ Ev- 
ery second Wednesday through the season 
Mrs. Hesslegrave received. Sooner would 
she have gone without breakfast and din- 
ner than have failed to fill her rooms for 
afternoon tea with ‘‘the best people.’’ In- 
deed Mrs. Hesslegrave was the exact an- 
tipodes of Arnold Willoughby. ’Twas for 
the appearances of life she lived, not for 
its realities. ‘‘It would look so well,’’ ‘‘It 
would look so bad,’’ those were the two 
phrases that rose oftenest to her lips, the 
two phrases that summed up in antithet- 
fcal simplicity her philosophy of conduct. 

Therefore it was a small matter to Mrs. 
Hesslegrave that ber friends were jostling 
and hustling each other to their mutual 
inconvenience in her tiny lodgings. Their 
discomfort counted to her for less than 
nothing. It looksso well to have your ‘‘at 
homes”’ attended. It looks so bad to see 
them empty, or, worse still, filled by the 
wrong sort of people. 

**Oh, here’s that dear Mr. Mortimer,”’ 
Mrs. Hesslegrave gushed forth, rising with 
empressement as the young American en- 
tered. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Mortimer? 
How good of you to come! Kathleen, will 
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to have a cup of tea? I'll introduce you to 
him, Lady Barnard, as soon as ever he 
comes back. Such a charming young 
man!’’ Mrs. Hesslegrave had smoothed her 
path in life by the judicious use of that one 
word “‘charming.”’ ‘“He’s an American, 
you know, of course, but not the least like 
most of them. So cultivated and nice and 
belongs, I’m teld, to a first rate old Phila- 
delphia family. Really, it’s quite surpris- 
ing what charming Americans one meets 
about nowadays—the best sort, I mean— 
the ladies and gentlemen. You wouldn’t 
believe it, but this young man hasn’t the 
slightest Yankee accent. He speaks like 
an English officer.’’ Mrs, Hesslegrave’s 
late lamented husband had been a general 
of artillery, and she looked upon an Eng- 
lish officer accordingly as the one recog- 
nized model of deportment and character 
in the two hemispheres. ‘‘ Besides, he’s 
very well off indeed, they tell me. He’s 
iron in the States and an artist in Paris, 
but he practices art for art’s sake only, 
and not as a means of livelihood, like my 
poor, dear Kathleen. Such a delightful 
young man! You really must know him.”’ 

Lady Barnard smiled and in less than 
10 minutes was deep in conversation with 
the ‘‘charming’’ American. And charm- 
ing he was, to say the truth. For once in 
its life Mrs. Hesslegrave’s overworked ad- 
jective of social appreciation was judicious- 
ly applied to a proper object. The rich 
young American had all the piquart 
frankness and cordiality of his nation, with 
all the grace and tact of Parisian society. 
Moreover, he was an artist, and artists 
must be surely poor creatures to start with 
if the mere accidents of their profession 
don’t make them interesting. He was 
chatting away most brightly to Lady Bar- 
nard about the internal gossip of Parisian 
studios, when the door opened once more, 
and the neat capped maid with the long 
white apron announced in her clearest offi- 
cial voice, ‘‘Canon and Mrs. Valentine!’’ 

Their hostess rose once more quite effu- 
sively from her place and advanced toward 
the newcomers with her best smile of wel- 
come. Mrs. Hesslegrave had no fewer than 
seven distinct gradations of manner for 
receiving her guests, and you could gather 
at once their relative importance in the 
social scale by observing as they arrived 
with which of the seven Mrs. Hesslegrave 
greeted them. It was clear, therefore, 
that the Valentines were people of distinc- 
tion, for she moved forward toward the 
canon and his wife at the door with the 
sweetest inclination of that white haired 
head. ‘Oh, how good of you to come,” 
she cried, clasping the lady’s hand in both 
her own. ‘‘I know, Canon Valentine, how 
very much engaged you are! It is so sweet 
of you!’? The canon was a fat, little, 
baldheaded man, rather waistless about 
the middle and with a self satisfied smirk 
on his smooth red countenance. He had 
the air of a judge of port and horses. In 
point of fact, he was a solitary survivor 
into our alien epoch of the almost extinct 
type of frankly worldly parson. ‘‘ Well, we 
are rather driven, Mrs. Hesslegrave,’’ he 
admitted, with a sigh—heartless critics 
might almost have called it a puff—pull- 
ing his white tie straight with ostentatious 
scrupulosity. ‘‘The beginning of the sea- 
son, you see—torn by conflicting claims. 
All one’s engagements before one! But 
{’ve heard such good news—such delight- 
fal news! I’ve come here straight, you 
know, from dear Lady Axminster’s.”’ 

“Ah, yes,’? Mrs. Hesslegrave echoed, 
glancing askance toward the American to 

see if he was listening. ‘‘She is so charm- 
ing, isn’t she, Lady Axminster?”’ 

**Quite so,’? the canon answered. ‘‘A 
very dear old cousin of mine, as you know, 
Lady Barnard, and so much cut up about 
this dreadful business of her scapegrace 
grandson. Well, we’ve got a clew of him 
at last. We really believe we’ve got a gen- 
uine clew to him.”’ 

‘**No, you don’t mean to say so!’’ Mrs. 
Hesslegrave cried, deeply interested. You 
would have believed Lady Axminster was 
her dearest friend, instead of being merely 
a distant bowing acquaintance. ‘‘I thought 
he had gone off to South Africa or some- 
where.”’ 

‘“‘What? A romance of the peerage?’’ 
the young American asked, pricking up 
his ears. ‘‘A missing lord? A coronet 
going begging? Lost, stolen or strayed, 
the heir to an earldom! Is that about the 
size of it?’’ 

“Precisely,’’ the canon answered, turn- 
ing toward him, balf uncertain whether it 
was right to encoarage so flippant a treat- 
ment of so serioas a subject. ‘‘You’ve 
heard of it no doubt—this unfortunate 
young man’s very awkward disappear- 
ance, It’s not ov his own account, of 
course, that the family mind. He might 
have gone off if he chose and nobody would 
have noticed it. Hv was always a strange, 
eccentric sort of person, and for my part, 
as I say often to dear Lady Axminster, 
the sooner they couid get rid of him the 
better. But it’sfor Algysheminds. Poor 
Algy Redburn, who meanwhile is being 
kept out of the family property.”’ 

“‘Well, but this is very interesting, you 
know,’’ Rufus Mortimer interjected as the 
canon paused. “I haven’t heard about 
this. Tell me how it all happened and 
why you wantaclew. A missing link or 
a missing earl is always so romantic.”’ 

The canon leaned back luxuriously in 
his easy chair and sipped at the cup of tea 
Kathleen Hesslegrave had brought him. 
“Thank you, my dear,’’ ke said, rolling it 
critically on his palate. ‘‘One more lump, 
if you please. I always had a sweet tooth, 
though Sir Everard has just cut off my 
sugar. Says I must take saccharin, but 
there isn’t any flavor in it. I’m thankful 
to say, however, he hasn’t cut me off my 
port, which is always something. Said 
he to me: ‘I'll tell you what it is, canon, 
if you drink port, you'll have the gout, but 
if you don’t drink port the gout’ll have 
you.’ Sothat’s highly sutisfactory.’’ And 

the baldheaded old gentieman took anoth- 
esip at the sweet sirap in his cup, of 
which the tea itself only formed the me 
lium. 

**But how about Lord Axminster?”’ the 
American persisted, with the insistence of 
his countrymen. 

“Oh, ah, poor Axminster,’’ the canon 
went on reflectively, stirring the liquid in 
his cup with his gilt bowled apostle spoon 
—Mrs. Hesslegrave was by no means rich, 
and she lived in lodgings, to her shame, 
during her annual visit to London, but 
she flattered herself she knew the proper 
way to provide afternoon tea for the best 
society. ‘. was coming to that. It’sa 
sad, bad sto.y. To begin with, you know, 
every romance of the peerage involves a 
pedigree. Well, old Lady Axminster 
—that’s my cousin, the dowager—had 
two sons. The eldest was the late earl— 
mad Axminster, they called him—who 
married a gypsy girl and was the father 
of the present man, if he is the present 
man—that is to say, if he’s still living.”’ 

‘“‘The missing lord, in fact?’’ Rufus Mor- 
timer put in interrogatively. 

“Quite so,’’ the canon assented, ‘‘the 
missing lord, who is therefore, you will 
see, my cousin Maria’s grandchild. But 
Maria never cared for the lad. From his 
childhood upward that boy Bertie had 
ideas and habits sadly unbefitting that 
station in life, etc. He had always a ma- 

nia for doing some definite work in the 
world, as he called it—soiling his hands 
in the vineries, or helping the stable boys, 
or mending broken chairs, or pottering 
about the grounds with an ax or a shovel. 
He had thesoul of an undergardener. His 
father was just as bad—picked up won- 
derful notions about equality and Chris- 
tian brotherhood and self help, and so 
forth. But it came out worse in Bertie— 
his name was Albert. I suppose the gypsy 
mother had something or other to do with 
it. I’m a great believer in heredity, you 
know, Lady Barnard—heredity’s every- 
thing. If once you let any inferior blood 
like that into a good old family, there's 
no knowing. what trouble you may be lay- 
ing in store for yourself.”’ 

“But Galton says,’’ the young American 
was bold to ‘interpose, ‘‘that all 
the vigor and energy of the British aris- 





tocracy—when they happen to have any— 
comes really from their mesalliances, from 
the handsome, strong and often clever 
young women of the lower orders—ac- 
tresses and so forth—whom they occasion- 
ally marry.”’ 

The canon stared hard at him. These 
might be scientific truths indeed, not un- 
worthy of discussion at the British asso- 
ciation, but they ought not to be unex- 
pectedly flung down like bombshells in an 
innocent drawing room of aristocratic Ken- 
sington. ‘*That may be so,’’ he answered 
chillily. ‘‘I have not read Mr. Galton’s 
argument on the subject with the care 
and attention which no doubt it merits. 
But gypsies are gypsies, and monomania 
is monomania, with all due respect to sci- 
entific authority. So atan early age, as 
I was about to observe, these bad ancestral 
traits began to come out in Bertie. He 
insisted upon it that he ought to do some 
good work in the world, which was very 
right and proper of course. I hope we all 
of us share his opinion on that score,’’ the 
canon continued, checking himself and 
dropping fora moment into his profession- 
al manner. ‘But, then, his unfortunate 
limitation of view to what I will venture 
to call the gypsy horizon made him fail 
to see that the proper work in the world 
of an English nobleman is—is’’ 

“To behave as ‘sich,’’’ the irreverent 
young American suggested parenthetical- 
ly 





Canon Valentine regarded him with a 
peering look of his small black eyes. He 
had a vague suspicion that this bold young 
man was really trying to chaff him, and 
one should abstain from chafling a bene- 
ficed clerzyman of the Church of England. 
But he thought it on the whole wisest and 
most dignified to treat the remark as a se- 
rious contribution to a serious conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Quite so,’? he answered, with a 
forced smile. ‘‘ You put it briefly, but suc- 
cinctly. To fulfill, as far as in him lies, 
the natural duties and functions of his— 
ahem—exalted position. Bertie didn’t see 
that. He was always stupidly wishing he 
was a shoemaker or acarpenter. If you 
make a pair of shoes, he used to say, you 
do an undoubted and indubitable service 
to the community at large. A man goes 
dryshod for a year in your handiwork. If 
you give a vote in parliament or develop 
the resources of your own estate, the value 
of your work for the world, he used often 
to tell me, was more open to question.”’ 

**Precisely,’’ the American answered, 
with a most annoying tone of complete ac- 
quiescence. 

The canon stared at him once more. He 
expected such singular views as his unfor- 
tunate kinsman’s to rouse at once every 
sensible person’s reprobation, for he had 
not yet discovered that the world at large 
is beginning to demand of every man, be 
he high or low, that he should justify his 
presence in a civilized nation by doing 
some useful work, in one capacity or an- 
other, for the community that feeds and 
clothes and supports him. ‘‘ Very odd no- 
tions indeed,’’ he murmured half to him- 
selfas arebuke tothe young American. 
“But, then, his father was mad, and his 
mother was a gypsy girl.’’ 

**So at last Lord Axminster disappear- 
ed?’’ the American continued, anxious to 
learn the end of this curious story. 

“At last he disappeared,’’ the canon 
went on somewhat dryly. ‘‘He disappeared 
into space in the most determined fashion. 
’T was like the bursting of a soap bubble. 
He wasn’t spirited away. He took good 
care nobody should ever fancy that. He 
left a letter behind, saying he was going 
forth to do some good in the world, anda 
power of attorney for his grandmother to 
manage the Axminster property. His fa- 
ther and mother were dead, and Maria was 
the nearest relative he had left him. But 
he disappeared into space, drawing no 
funds from the estate and living apparent- 
ly upon whatever he earned as a gardener 
ora shoemaker. And from that day to 
this nothing hassince been heard of him.”’ 

“Wasn't there a lady in the case 
though?’’ Mrs. Hesslegrave suggested, just 
to show her familiarity with the small 
talk of society. 

The canon recollected himself. ‘‘Oh, 
yes. I forgot to say that,’’ he answered. 
“You're quite right, Mrs. Hesslegrave. It 
was cherchez la femme of course, as usual. 
Bertie had been engaged to a girl of whom 
he was passionately fond, but she threw 
him overboard. I mustsay myself, though 
I never cared for the boy, she threw him 
overboard most cruelly and unjustifiably. 
In point of fact, between ourselves, she 
had a better offer—an offer from a mar- 
quis—a wealthy marquis. Axminster was 
poor, for a man in his position, you un- 
derstand. These things are relative. And 
the girl threw him overboard. I won't 
mention her name, because this is alla 
family matter, but she is a marchioness 
now and universally admired, though I* 
must admit she behaved badly to Bertie.”’ 

**Shook his faith in women, I expect?’’ 
the American suggested. 

‘*Entirely,’’ the canon answered. ‘‘That’s 
just what he wrote in his last letter. It 
gave him a distaste for society, he said. 
He preferred to live henceforth in a wider 
world, where a man’s personal qualities 
sounted for more than his wealth, his 
family or his artificial position. I suppose 
he meant America.’’ 

“Tf he did,’’ Mortimer put in, witha 
meaning smile, *‘I should reckon he knew 
very little about our country.” 

**And you say you've got a clew?’’ Mrs. 
Hesslegrave interposed. ‘‘What is it, can- 
on?”’ 

The canon wagged his head. ‘‘Ah, that’s 
it,’? he echoed. ‘‘That’s just it. What is 
it? Well, Maria has found out—clever 
woman, Maria—that he sailed from Lon- 
don three years ago under the assumed 
name of Douglas Overton in a ship whose 
exact title I don’t remember—the Saucy 
Something-or-other— for Melbourne or 
Sydney. And now we’re in hopes we may 
really track him.’’ 

But if you don’t care about him and 
the family’s well quit of bim,’’ the Amer- 
ican interjected, ‘‘why on earth do you 
want to?’’ 

Canon Valentine turned to him with 
an almost shocked expression of counte- 
nance. ‘‘Oh, we don’t want to find him,’’ 
he said in a deprecatory voice. ‘‘We don’t 
want to find him. Very much the contra- 
ry. What we want to do is really to prove 
him dead, and as the Saucy Something-or- 
other, from London to Melbourne, went 
ashore on her way out in the Indian ocean 
somewhere, we’re very much in hopes— 
that is to say, we fear, or rather we think 
it possible—that every soul on board her 
perished.’’ 

“Excellent material for a second Tich- 
borne case,’’ Mrs. Hesslegrave suggested. 
The canon pursed his lips. ‘‘We’l! hope 
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not,’’ he answered, “‘for poor Algy’s sane; 
we'll hope not, Mrs. Hesslegrave. Algy’s 
his cousin. Mad Axminster had one broth- 
er, the Honorable Algernon, who was Al- 
gy’sfather. You see, tie trouble of it is 
by going away like this and leaving no ad- 
dress Bertie made it impossible for us to 
settle his affairs and behave rightly to the 
family. He’s keeping poor Algy out of his 
own, don’t you see? That’s just where 
the trouble is.”’ 

“Tf he’s dead,’’ Rufus Mortimer sug- 
gested, with American common sense, 
**but not if he’s living.’ 

‘But we'll hope,’’ the canon began, then 
he checked himself suddenly—‘‘we’ll 
hope,’’ he went on with a dexterous after- 
thought, ‘‘this clew Maria has got will 
settle the question at last, one way or the 
other.”’ 

**Oh, here’s Mrs. Burleigh!’’ the hostess 


exclaimed, rising once more from her seat | 
with the manner suitable for receiving a | 


distinguished visitor. ‘‘So glad to see you 


at last. When did you come up from that 
lovely Norchester? And how’s the dear 
bishop?’’ 


“T knew Axminster at Oxford,’’ a very 
quiet young man in the corner, who had 
been silent tili then, observed in a low 
voice to Rufus Mortimer. ‘‘I mean the 
present man—the missing earl—the gyp- 
sy’s son, as Canon Valentine calls him. I 
can’t say I ever thought him the least bit 
mad, except in the way of being very con- 
scientious, if that’s to be taken as a sign 
of madness. He hated wine parties, which 
was not unnatural, considering his grand- 
father had drunk himself to death, and 
one of his uncles had to be confined as an 
habitual inebriate, and he liked manual 
labor, which was not unnatural either, for 
he was a splendidly athletic fellow, as fine 
built a man as ever I saw and able to doa 
good day’s work with any navvy in Brit- 
ain. But he was perfectly sane and a mar- 
tyr to conscience. He felt this girl’s treat- 
ment of him very much, I believe—you 
know who it was, Lady Sark, the cele- 
brated beauty—and he also felt that people 
treated him very differently when they 
knew he was Lord Axminster from the 
way they treated him when he went about 
the coast as a common sailor in a little 
tub fishing yacht, which he was fond of 
doing. And that made him long to livea 
life as a man, not as an earl, in order that 
he might see what there really was in 
him.”’ 

“A very odd taste,’? the young Phila- 
delphian replied. ‘‘Now, I for my part 
like best to live among people who know 
all about meand my grandfather, the vice 
president, who made the family pile, be- 
cause when I go outside my own proper 
circle I see people only value me at my 
worth as a man, which I suppose must be 
just about 12 shillings a week and no al- 
lowance for beer money.” 

At the very same moment, in the oppo- 
site corner of the room, Canon Valentine 
was saying under his breath to Mrs. Hes- 
slegrave: ‘‘Who is that young man—the 
very flippant young fellow with the straw 
colored mustache? I can’t say at first sight 
I’m exactly taken with him.’’ 

And Mrs. Hesslegrave made answer 
with the wisdom of the serpent: ‘‘No, not 
at first sight perhaps. I can understand 
that. He’s American, of course, and a lee- 
tle bit brusque in his manner, to begin 
with, but when you know him he’s charm- 
ing. Has lovely roomsin Paris, near the 
Are de Triomphe, and a palazzo in Venice 
on the Grand canal, and gives delightful 
receptions. He’s taken a house in Stan. 
hope street this year for the season. I'l! 
get him to send you cards. His afternoons 
are celebrated, and when you go to Paris 
he’ll make everything smooth for you. He 
can doso much! He has influence at the 
em bassy.’’ 

American? Yes. But what a match he 
would make, after all, for dear Kathleen’ 
CHAPTER ITI. 

MILLIONAIRE AND SAILOR. 

While these things were being said of 
him in the side street in Kensington Al 
bert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh ear] of Ax 
minster, alias Arnold Willoughby, alias 
Douglas Overton, was walking quietly by 
himself down Piccadilly, and not a sou! 
of all he met was taking the slightest no- 
tice of him. 

It was many years since he had last 
been in town, and accustomed as he was 
to his changed position the contrast could 
not fail to strike him forcibly. Ladies he 
had once known dashed past him in smart 
victorias without a nod cra smile. Men 
he had often played with at the Flamingo 
club stared him biankly in the face and 
strolled by, unrecognizing. The cross 
sweeper at the corner, who used to turn 
up to him a cringing face, with a “Gi’ me 
a penny, my lord,’’ now scarcely seemed 
to notice his presence on the pavement. 
“If you really want to know how insig- 
nificant you are,’’ Arnold thought to him- 
self for the fiftieth time, ‘‘viewed as a 
mere human being, all you've got to do is 
just to doff your frock coat, pull the flower 
from your buttonhole, forget you’re a lord 
and come down to the ordinary level of 
workyday humanity. It’s a hard life be- 
fore the mast on a Dundee sealer, and it’s 
almost harder in its way, this trying to 
earn enough to live upon with one’s pen- 
cil, but it’s worth going through, after all, 
if only for the sake of feeling oneself face 
to face with the realities of existence. I 
never should have found out, now, how 
poor a creature I really was—or how strong 
aone either—if I hadn’t put my worth 
quite fairly to the test in this practical 
manner. It makes a man realize his mar- 
ket value. As it is, I know I’m a toler- 
able A. B. and a very mediocre hand at a 
paying seascape.’’ 

It was not without difficulty indeed 
that Arnold Willoughby—to call him by 
the only name that now generally belong- 
ed to him—had managed thus to escape 
his own personality. Many young men o: 
27, it is true, might readily shuffle off 
their friends and acquaintances and might 
disappear in the common ruck, no man 
suspecting them, though even for a com- 
moner that’s a far more difficult task than 
you might imagine when you come to try 
it. But for a peer of the realm to vanish 
into space like a burnt out fire balloon is 
a far more serious and arduous undertak- 
ing. He knowsso many men, and so many 
men know him. So when Albert Ogilvie 
Redburn, earl of Axminster, made up his 
mind to fade away into thin air, giving 
place at last to Arnold Willoughby, he was 
forced to do it with no small deliberation. 

It would not be enough for him to 
change no more than his name and cos- 
tume. In London, New York, Calcutta, 
Rio, Yokohama, there were people who 
might any day turn upand recognize him. 
His disguise, to succeed, must be better 
than superficial. But he was equal to the 
occasion. He had no need for hurry. It 
was not as though the police were on his 
track in hot haste. Time after time his 
disguise might be detected, but he could 


learn by his errors how to make it safer 
for the future. His one desire was to get 
rid forever of that incubus of a historic.| 
; name and a great position in the county 
; which made it impossible for him tu know 
life as it was, withoué the cloaks and pr 
tences of flunkys and sycophants. H¢ 
wished to find out his own market value 
His first attempt, therefore, was to ship 
on board an outward bound vessel as a 
common sailor. From childhood upward 
he had been accustomed to yachts and 
had always been fond of managing the 
rigging. So he found little difficuity in 
getting a place on board during a sailors 
strike and making a voyage as far as Cay, 
Town. At the cape he had transferred 
himself by arrangement on purpose to 
| homeward bound ship, partly in order t 
| make it more difficult for his cousins to 
| trace him, but partly, too, in order to r 
turn a little sooner to England. He thus 
accidently escaped the fate to which Canon 
| Valentine so devoutly desired to consign 
| him in the Indian ocean. Arriving home 
| in his common sailor clothes, at Liverpool 
he determined to carry out a notable ex 
| periment. He had read in a newspaper 
which he found on board a most curious 
; account of one Silas Quackenboss, an 
American face doctor, who undertook to 
make the plainest faces beautiful, not by 
| mere skin deep devices, but by surgical 
treatment of the muscles and cartilages of 
the human countenance. The runaway 
earl made up his mind to put himself 
throngh a regular course of physical treat- 
ment at the hands of this distinguished 
American professor of the art of disguises. 
The result exceeded his utmost expecta- 





tions. His very features came out of the 
process so altered that, as the professor 
proudly affirmed, ‘‘India rubber wasn't in 
it,’ and “‘His own mother wouldn't have 


known him.’’ It was no mere passing 
change that had thus been effected. He 
was externally a new person, The man’s 
whole expression and air were something 
quite different. The missing earl had ar 

rived at Liverpool as Douglas Overton 

He left it three weeks later as Arnold Wil 

loughby, with an almost perfect confidence 
that not a soul on earth would ever again 
be able to recognize him. 

Of course he had not confided the secret 
of his personality to the American quack, 
who probably believed he was assisting 
some criminal to escape from justice, and 
who pocketed his fee in that simple belicf 
without a qualm of conscience, So, when 
he sailed from Liverpool again in his new 
character as Arnold Willoughby, it was in 
the confident hope that he had shuffled of! 
forever his earldom, with its accompany 
ing limitations of view, and stood fortl 
before the world a new and free man, fac« 
to face at last with the realities and difli 
culties of normal self supporting human 
existence. ‘‘Now I live like a man,’’ Ne 
ro said to himself when he had covered 
half the siteof burned Rome with his gold 
en house. ‘*‘Now [ live like a man,”’ the 
self deposed earl exclaimed in the exactly 
opposite spirit as he munched the dry bis 
cuit and coarse salt pork of the common 
sailor on the Dudley Castle. 

Three years at sea, however, began to 
tell in time even upon Arnold Willough 
by’s splendid physique. He had toac- 
knowledge at iast that early training to 
hardships, too, counts for something. His 
lungs, it turned out, were beginning to be 
affected. He consulted a doctor, and the 
doctor advised him to quit the sea and 
take up, if possible, with some more sed 
entary indoor occupation. Above all, he 
warned him against spending the winters 
in northern seas and recommedned him, if 
a landlubber’s life was out of the ques 
tion, to ship as much as practicable in the 
colder mouths for tropical voyages. Ar 
nold smiled to himself at the very differ 
ent spirit in which the medical man ap 
proached the sailor’s case from the way 
In which he would have approached the 
rase of Lord Axminster, but he was a 
customed by this time to perfect self 1 
pression on all these matters. He merel\ 
answered, touching an imaginary hat by 
pure force of acquired habit as he spok« 
that he thought he knew a way in whic! 
he could earn a decent livelihood on shore 
if he chose, and that he would avoid in 
future winter voyages in high latitudes 
But as the bronzed and weather beat 
sailor laid down his guinea manfuliy and 
walked out of the room the doctor said to 
himself, with a little start of surprix 
“That man speaks and behaves with th: 
manners of a gentleman.”’ 

When Arnold Willoughby, as he had lor 
learned to call himself, even in his ow 
mind—for it was the earnest desire of | 
life now to fling away forever the 
taint or relic of his original position 
gan to look about him for the means 0! 
earning that honest livelihood of w1lii« 
he had spoken so confidently to the d 
tor, he found in a very short time it wa 
a more difficult task than he had at firs 
contemplated. He did not desire indecd 
to give upthe sea altogether, The mau 
who carries useful commodities from coun 
try to country fulfills as undeniable a s«rv- 
ice to the state asthe man who makes 4 
pair of good shoes, or builds a \ 
house, or weaves a yard of broadc! 
And of such visible and tangible service 
to his fellow men Arnold Willoughby ~ 
profoundly enamored. He couldn’t |) 
to give yp his chosen profession in + 
of, or perhaps even because of, its u! 
niable hardships. Still, he didn’t desi 
to commit what would be practical suici«' 
by remaining ut sea through the northern 
binter. It occurred to him therefore t! 
te might divide his time between wit!" 
and summer in different pursuits. !'« 
had always had a great inherited taste for 
art and had studied, ‘‘when he was a ce! 
tleman,’’ as he used to phrase it to him 
self, ina Paris studio. There he had ac 
quired a fair though by no means exbaust- 
ive knowledge of the technique of paint 
ing, and he determined to try, for ©! 
winter at least, whether he could supple 
ment the sea by his pictorial talent. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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rn by his errors how to make it safer 
the future. His one desire was to get 
forever of that incubus of a historical 
ne and a great position in the county 
ich made it impossible for him tu know 
.as it was, withoué the cloaks and pre- 
ces of flunkys and sycophants. He 
hed to find out his own market value, 
lis first attempt, therefore, was to ship- 
board an outward bound vessel as a 
amon sailor. From childhood upward 
had been accustomed to yachts and 
1 always been fond of managing the 
ging. So he found little difficulty in 
ting a place on board during a sailors’ 
ike and making a voyage as far as Cape 
wn. At the cape he had transferred 
nself by arrangement on purpose to a 
neward bound ship, partly in order to 
ke it more difficult for his cousins to 
ce him, but partly, too, in order to re- 
na little sooner to England. He thus 
idently escaped the fate to which Canon 
lentine so devoutly desired to consign 
nin the Indian ocean, Arriving home 
his common sailor clothes, at Liverpool 
determined to carry out a notable ex- 
‘iment. He had read in a newspaper 
ich he found on board a most curious 
ount of one Silas Quackenboss, an 
i1erican face doctor, who undertook to 
ke the plainest faces beautiful, not by 
re skin deep devices, but by surgical 
atment of the muscles and cartilages of 
» human countenance. The .runaway 
1 made up his mind to put himself 
ough a regular course of physical treat- 
nt at the hands of this distinguished 
nerican professor of the art of disguises. 
e result exceeded his utmost expecta- 
ns. His very features came out of the 
ess so altered that, as the professor 
mudly affirmed, ‘India rubber wasn’t in 
and *‘His own mother wouldn’t have 
own him.’’ It was no mere passing 
ange that had thus been effected. He 
s externally a new person, The man’s 
ole expression and air were something 
ite different. The missing earl had ar- 
ed at Liverpool as Douglas Overton. 
. left it three weeks later as Arnold Wil- 
ighby, with an almost perfect confidence 
it not a soul on earth would ever again 
able to recognize him. 
Of course he had not confided the secret 
his personality to the American quack, 
10 probably believed he was assisting 
ne criminal to escape from justice, and 
10 pocketed his fee in that simple belief 
thout a qualm of conscience, So, when 
sailed from Liverpool again in his new 
aracter as Arnold Willoughby, it was in 
» confident hope that he had shuffled off 
‘ever his earldom, with its accompany- 
x limitations of view, and stood forth 
fore the world a new and free man, face 
face at last with the realities and diffi- 
Ities of normal self supporting human 
istence. ‘*Now I live like a man,’’ Ne- 
said to himself when he had covered 
lf the siteof burned Rome with his gold- 
house. ‘*Now [ live like a man,’’ the 
f deposed earl exclaimed in the exactly 
posite spirit as he munched the dry bis- 
it and coarse salt pork of the common 
jlor on the Dudley Castle. 
Three years at sea, however, began to 
lin time even upon Arnold Willough- 
’s splendid physique. He had to ac- 
iowledge at last that early training to 
rdships, too, counts for something. His 
ngs, it turned out, were beginning to be 
fected. He consulted a doctor, and the 
ctor advised him to quit the sea and 
ke up, if possible, with some more sed- 
tary indoor occupation. Above all, he 
irned him against spending the winters 
northern seas and recommedned him, if 
landlubber’s life was out of the ques- 
m, to ship as much as vracticable in the 
lder months for tropical voyages. Ar- 
ld smiled to himself at the very differ- 
t spirit in which the medical man ap- 
oached the sailor’s case from the way 
which he would have approached the 
se of Lord Axminster, but he was ac- 
istomed by this time to perfect self r-- 
ession on all these matters. He merely 
iswered, touching an imaginary hat by 
ire force of acquired habit as he spoke, 
at he thought he knew a way in which 
» could earn a decent livelihood on shore 
he chose, and that he would avoid in 
ture winter voyages in high latitudes. 
ut as the bronzed and weather beaten 
ilor laid down his guinea manfuliy and 
alked out of the room the doctor said to 
mself, with a little start of surprise, 
[hat man speaka and behaves with the 
anners of a gentleman.”’ 
When Arnold Willoughby, as he had long 
arned to call himself, even in his own 
ind—for it was the earnest desire of his 
fe now to fling away forever the least 
int or relic of his original position—be- 
in to look about him for the means of 
rning that honest livelihood of which 
» had spoken so confidently to the doc- 
r, he found in a very short time it was 
more difficult task than he had at first 
mtemplated. He did not desire indeed 
) give up the sea altogether. The man 
ne carries useful commodities from coun- 
y to country fulfills as undeniable a serv- 
eto the state as the man who makes a 
air of good shoes, or builds a warm 
ouse, or weaves a yard of broadcloth. 
nd of such visible and tangible service 
» his fellow men Arnold Willoughby was 
rofoundly enamored. He couldn’t bear 
give up his chosen profession in spite 
f,or perhaps even because of, its unde- 
iable hardships. Still, he didn’t desire 
) commit what would be practical suicide 
y remaining at sea through the northern 
inter. It occurred to him therefore that 
e might divide his time between winter 
nd summer in different pursuits. He 
ad always had a great inherited taste for 
rt and had studied, ‘‘when he was a gen- 
eman,” as he used to phrase it to him- 
if, ina Paris studio. There he had ac- 
uired a fair though by no means exhaust- 
re knowledge of the technique of paint- 
1g, and he determined to try, for one 
inter at least, whether he could supple 
1ent the sea by his pictorial talent. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Clove Trees. 

The small evergreen tree from which 
loves are taken was originally 4 native 
f the Spice islands, but it is now a 
ated in warm climates in all parts of the 
orld. The clove of commerce is the oi 
pened flower of the tree. They are quite 
mall, but grow in large clusters es 
1e branches. After gathering the go 
re smoked by a wood fire and dried Me 
ne sun. Both the taste and smell of t 4 
loves depend on the quantity of the = 
hey contain. Sometimes the oi] is sepa 

ted from the cloves before they are 80 2 
nd the odor and taste are in conseques 
such weakened. If you desire to ~— 
omething of the form of the bud =: =“ 
atural state, soak a few cloves for a . < 
me in hot water. The petals of es 
r will soften and rea 

lade. 
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it’s ‘World’s Fair’ 
that suits most smok: 
ers —the best cut 
plug sold—it’s made 
from choicest leaf, 


like all 





TOBACCOS 








Augusta Safe Deposi 


AND TRUST CO. 
Opera House Block, Augusta, Me 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs. 


W. H. 

H. M. Heats 

F. W. Kinsman, 

F. 8. Ly YRON Boyp, 
Orrin WILLiAMson, W. Sc Hr 
Ira H. . T. STEVENS. 


ALL, 
Gro. N. LAWRENCE, HorAcg E. Bowpitcu 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
perannum on Deposits remaining THRE 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
yy | Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, #6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MANLEy, LENDALL TITCoMB, 
L. C. CornisH, PARROTT, 
TREBY JOHNSON. 
Denos osits received and placed on interest the 
first ay of eyery month. 
terest paid or credited in acpoans on the 
aun Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privleges afforded to Executora 
Administrators, G@ ians. Trustees, married 


women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


WHITE WONDERS. 


The Practical Farmer's Fowl. 





If you are looking for a business hen, why 
not try the White Wonders? They have been 
bred for practical purposes. I havea fine lot 
of chicks for sale. Send for circular. 


A. L. MERRILL, 
490 Court St., AUBURN, ME. 


CANADIAN HORSES, 


CUMMINGS &_ PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, r and_ business 
horses, for sale or Romy at 
Spencer’s Stable, . ae, e. 














TWO CREAT 


Ecc IVIAKERS! 


2 Sune 3 Bone Geyetal cert 

= make hens |; er troy f Th 
oy victory of sslengoe sete es guess. 
Pork. is certain. ens lay peice 
the eggs when fed green bone and grit. 


’s Bone Cutters 
have a world-wide fame. Cash or instalment. Ill. . 
tf name this paper. F, W. MANN ©O., Milford. Misses 


PROVIDENCE FUR COMPANY, 
49 Westminster St., Providence, R. 1. 


Wants all kinds of Raw Furs, Skins, Ginseng. 
neca, &c. Full pricesguaranteed. Carefu 
selection, courteous treatment, immediate re- 
mittance. Shipping Tags, Tags, pes, furnished 
free. Write for latest price elroulare. 26147 


and FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS that are pure, 
SPICES j=: PARTRIDCE’S Old 















Reliable Drug Store, 
Augusta. 








MORE THAN 50° 


of the foud constituents of a corn crop is in the 
fodder, You can save it all and convert it into 
& most palatable stock food witha 


ST. ALBANS 
Fodder Shredder 


Convertsallfodder into 











eau dg your own halfsoting oot, Shoe Shoe, Raw 
wn -80. 08, 
Hareemn Re- 





Ti 
pairing out outfit ENO 1 1 complete Be articles, onty 
a and ee tools, S200. a) ~ 
direct or write for one. AS B. M : 
N. B.—Agents ‘ted ; Liberal Terms. 





Horse. 


“I have been driving forty of these 
colts at Elmwood Farm for the past four 
months,”’ said Dr. Haviland, Mr. San- 
born’s veterinarian, the other day, and I 
must say I never saw such stock. I firmly 
believe you could drive every one until 
they dropped dead without their show- 
ing the white feather. Such uniform 
courage I never met in all my experience 
of forty-three years.”’ 











The owners of Axtell can make a 
claim that cannot be made by the owners 
of any other trotting stallion, and that 
is, that no other stallion bas sired two 
trotters that have trotted and won heats 
under 2.10, in the same race. On Friday 
last, at Terre Haute, Praytell won first 
heat in the 2.12 race in 2.094, and 
Elloree won second heatin 2.0914, and 
neither made a break in the four heats 
of the race. What other trotting stallion 
can make a similar showing? 





To keep horses in health there is noth- 
ing like late and early feeding. The 
long night fast, which is unnatural to 
the horse, who is a nocturnal feeder, is 
bad, and the going immediately into 
hard work on a full stomach is worse. 
The man whose horses look best in con- 
dition, brightest in their skins and coats, 
and enjoy the greatest freedom from 
disease, is the man who is at the stable 
early in the morning—a full two hours 
before the horses are brought out to 
work. 





In nutritive value clover is far superior 
to timothy hay. The latter isso dry and 
innutritious that only moderate amounts 
will be eaten. Grain of some kind must 
be used to supplement timothy hay. 
But with clover hay, unless very hard 
work is done, the horse will keep in 
good condition without grain. But we 
do not believe it economy to work horses 
without grain, even with clover hay. 
The nutriment in the grain is in less 
bulk, making it easier for the stomach 
to digest it, and thus leaving a greater 
part of the energy it supplies to be given 
to the animal’s work. 





Here is the description of a horse by 
one skilled in animal anatomy. It is 
worth preserving. “One day this week 
a man drove up with a horse that would 
have made the mouth of aS. P.C.A 
agent water like a spring freshet. There 
was a suspicious swelling behind the 
right ear that looked as if the horse had 
an enlargement of the brain. There were 
ring bones on each leg, two spavins pro- 
truded from the legs abcve the knees, 
the front knees bent furward as though 
they had acquired the angle from pro- 
tracted religious devotion. What had 
once been a sleek and glossy coat of hair 
now stood out straight, or was worn en- 
tirely away where the harness had rubbed 
for years, and presented somewhat the 
appearance of an old hair-covered trunk, 
battered and worn by the seasons. The 
harness was mended with tarred rope, 
and spliced with white twine in places. 
As the horse trotted it was painfully evi- 
dent that one of its legs was longer than 
any of the others. Spavins above the 
knees are something new, and buyers 
will want to ‘‘watch out’’ for them here- 
after. 





Editor Maine Farmer: I see in the 
Farmer of Sept. 30 that a well known 
horseman says that unless greater liber- 
ties can be granted the friends of racing, 
the tracks will all be closed. Mr. Editor, 
I am one of those that believe that pool 
selling is no benefit to those trotting, 
and if we cannot get along without sell- 
ing pools we had better let trotting go. 
I have been counected with horse trot- 
ting for more than thirty years and have 
also been superintendent of the horse 
department at different fairs for twelve 
years out of the last thirty, and my ex- 
perience is that there have been much 
better and fairer races since pool selling 
was abolished in Maine. I believe it to 
be a curse to any State or county, also 
all games of chance. The cleaner your 
fair is, the greater the crowd. There is 
acertain element that wants pools and 
all games of chance imaginable, but they 
are in the minority by a long way. If 
we have good, square races the people 
enjoy horse trotting and will patronize a 
fair that conducts its horse trotting hon- 
estly. Why has there been such an in- 
crease of attendance at the Kennebec 
fair in the last few years? It ls because 
the management have been taking extra 
pains to have a tlean fair, one that the 
best part of the community will pat- 
ronize. Now lets have no games of 
chance or pool selling and we shall have 
bigger crowds and can offer the horse- 
men larger purses to trot for. I have 
set the ball rolling, will some one else 
pass it along? Gro, C. GOODALE, 
Winthrop. 





CARRIAGE HORSES. 


One of the reasons assigned for the in- 
crease of race horses as against carriage 
has been the ease with which they could 
be bred. Looking over an exchange of 
1884 an editorial was found in which this 
was the central point: 

Every now and again we run across 
advice in agricultural journals, and peri- 
odicals, devoted to the farmers’ and 
breeders’ interests, to breed carriage 
horses, almost always accompanied with 
the statement that the demand is in 
excess of the supply. We used to take 
some stock in this advice, and it im- 
pressed us a good deal, as it had a plaus- 
ible sound, and on more than one occa- 
sion we resolved to go to breeding car- 
riage horses. It was within our personal 
knowledge that large prices were ob- 
tained for finely matched carriage teams, 
and it only took a few minutes to figure 
out quite a fortune in the business. 
Fortunately, we waited until one or two 
of our acquaintances tried the experi- 
ment, and gave the scheme up as a bad 
job, when we began to put on our think- 
ing cap and to study the obstacles in the 
way of success. When we finally got 
hold of the right end of the string, and 
rightly counted the cost of the under- 
taking, we were surprised that we had 
ever been taken in by the cheap clap-trap 
of raising carriage horses. There is no 


question but what there is a small mine |! 


could be raised with any kind of cer- 
tainty, but there’s the rub. After a 
tolerably wide experience and careful 
observation, we have come to the con- 
clusion that carriage horses are acci- 
dental products, and the breeding of 
them can never be counted on with any 
certainty. There is nowhere anything 
approaching a breed or a family of car- 
riage horses. There are individual horses 
that are often highly spoken of for their 
fine breeding and size, and very often 
the suggestion is volunteered by the 
writer that such and such a horse ought 
to get fine carriage horses, because he 
happens to have a little extra size, bone 
and style. So highly do we appreciate 
the advantage of raising fine carriage 
horses, that did we own a stallion that 
could beget them with anything like 
uniformity we would not exchange him 
for all the stallions at Palo Alto. Can 
you name a thoroughbred that can do 
it? Do you know any member of the 
Hambletonian, Clay, Mambrino, Morgan 
or Blackhawk families that possesses 
this power? If you do, go at once and 
buy him, and you have found a bonanza, 
If we seem to write discouragingly in 
this direction, and in opposition to the 
advice of more able writers, our excuse 
is that we do not believe that such advice 
is sound, and as public journalists we 
aim to direct no man on a false trail. 
If the task were set us, either to breed a 
2.20 trotter or a perfectly matched span 
of carriage horses, we should, with our 
present experience, set out at once to 
raise the 2.20 horse, and with greater 
hopes of success than in the other direc- 
tion. In order to realize the supreme 
difficulty in raising carriage horses as a 
business, consider what is necessary to 


be done. 
In the first place, you must have size. 


It won’t do to think of raising horses 
for carriage teams Jess than sixteen 
hands high, and, rightly proportioned, 
sixteen and a half hands is better. Now, 
we confess that it is easy enough to raise 
a sixteen hand horse, but to raise several 
of them, with all the qualities. that make 
good carriage horses, is not so easy, as 
we shall see. 

In the second place, you must have a 
good disposition. This is of prime im- 
portance, without which a horse is per- 
fectly valueless for legitimate carriage 
purposes. He must havea large brain, 
a perfect nervous organism, with that 
power which we call self-restraint in the 
human family. Of coursea great deal 
depends upon education and experience, 
but there are a great many horses with 
every other qualification that never 
could be educated into safe animals for 
the family carriage. Do you think it an 
easy thing to breed this perfect disposi- 
tion? Asa matter of daily experience, 
how many horses possess it? Please 
take a good look all round and consider 
whether this even mental and moral 
balance can be bred with uniformity. 

In the third and last place, and most 
important of all, your carriage horse, to 
be a financial success, must have that 
physical formation which goes to make 
up beauty. The carriage horse proper 
must have that grace of action and looks 
which pleases the educated eye; a beauty, 
the possession of which begets a just 
pride in the owner and envy in others. 
he horse must not only have size, but 
perfect proportions. His contour must 
be of graceful lines and curves. He must 
have a good head, neither too large or 
too small; his neck must be of the right 
length, with a fine crest, the head prop- 
erly set tothe neck, and the neck ad- 
justed to the shoulders at just the right 
angle; his mane must be good, and cer- 
tainly his tail must be full and spring 
from the body with just the right curve, 
and be so carried always in harness, 
The absence of aay one of these things 
will detract from. the value of the car- 
riage horse. Add to all these the diffi- 
culty of breeding a uniform color, so 
that your horses will match, and you can 
begin to see some of the difficulties in 
the way of breeding carriage horses. 
Have we exaggerated the obstacles? Go 
to allthe prominent breeding establish- 
ments in the United States and then tell 
us your experience. What we strongly 
advise the general farmer is, if he desires 
to breed horses for profit, to breed 
large, likely draft horses, for this he caa 
do with certainty and té profit. You 
can even breed speed with reasonable 
certainty, if you can afford it, but with 
like certainty you cannot breed carriage 
horses. 

This was in 1884, In 1897 a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem presents itself. The 2.20 
horse of that date is the 2.20 horse of to- 
day. Meanwhile individual breeders have 
with singleness of purpose been seeking 
the solution of the road horse question un- 
til it is as easy to breed the carriage horse 
as the 2.10 performer, and the education 
which will produce the one will certainly 
bring out the other. The trouble, even at 
this late date, is but few men appreciate 
what is involved in the evolution of either. 
One thing is certain to-day, that only in 
reaching after the extremes is there a 
chance for the dollars. Mediocrity is al- 
together too easily obtained to have any 
value in the market. The best pays and 
nothing else will. The value of trotting 
stock has depreciated since 1884 while 
the prices for carriage horses have in- 
creased. 





This Tells Where Health May Be Found, 
And that is more important than making 
money. If your blood is impure, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine for you. It 
cures scrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, 
catarrh and all other diseases originating 
in or promoted by impure blood and low 
state of the system. 


Hood’s Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 





Wise men make more opportunities 
than they find. 





Horse anernt Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 

The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 

(he place of al! liniments for mild or geovere —— 

naecee on SUPER or EDES Ait Ga CA 

and Cattle. 

OR FIRING. “Impoonite to rodent sce AuyeR ERY 

Beery A sold is waerenes + eve aatiniation 
° per bottle. se Ap ireers or 

ac wi full directions 
ariptl ve circulars, 








Poultry. 
GOLD IN MAINE. 


It is found in the mines and river beds, 
as well as mountains of the Pine Tree 
State. 


never will be. 








It is not had for the asking, and 


BUT 


the mines where largest nuggets lie are 


in the hen houses. 


EGGS ARE GOLD 


every day in the year. The Farmer will 
aid you in finding more good sized nug- 
gets. Read the poultry department of 


the Farmer. 





A GOOD OFFER. 

We will send the Farmer to any one 
who will give in return the income from 
one good laying hen. Men say they can- 
not afford to take the paper, yet here is 
an offer which can be accepted by any 
one wanting good reading. The eggs 
from one good hen, given a fair chance 
will sell for enough to pay for the Farm- 
er and the poultry column will repay 
with big interest. 


Beef blood mixed with ground grain is 
excellent for both old and young stock. 


Buckwheat is an egg-producing food, 
but a steady diet of it is apt to be over- 
fattening. 


When chickens do well under your 
system of feeding, do not bother your- 
self about other systems. 


When the fowls are restless and con- 
stantly picking their feathers, they are 
infested with vermin. 

In feeding grain, broadcast it every 
time. It provokes activity and that in- 
sures eggs. No food like work to make 


eggs. 





Cold weather is coming. If you ex- 
pect eggs this winter, you must make 
the hens comfortable. And now is a 
good time to fix up: Procrastination is 
the thief of eggs. 


Weed out the old stock, the sick stock, 
the stunted stock, the weak stock, the 
male stock, save the single breeding bird 
for 1898, and stop the feed bill. It will 
pay. 


Refuse tobacco is an excellent article 
to use in the nests. The sitting hens 
which are compelled to remain on the 
nests for three weeks provide inviting 
places for the breeding of lice, but by 
the free use of refuse tobacco this may 
be prevented. A decoction of tobacco is 
also excellent for use in sprinkling over 
the interior of the poultry house, and a 
thorough dusting with very fine tobacco 
is nearly equal to insect powder in effect. 








‘*T have forty hens and am getting six- 
teen to eighteen eggs nearly every day.” 
“‘T am keeping fcrty hens and we get 
one or two eggs occasionally.” 

The above statements came from two 
Kennebec county farmers one day lately. 
Which one would you believe? Which 
one best represents the industry? Which 
one is likely to feel the best during the 
cold days so soon to come? Which one 
is the true hen-man? 


At this season every pullet should be 
fully matured and in full feather, with a 
healthy appearance that indicates useful- 
ness. Do not, however, get rid of a tried 
hen that has given a good account of 
herself, for a pullet, until you are sure 
that the pullet will be as productive as 
the hen. It is profitable to thin out the 
pullets and keep only the most promis- 
ieg, rather than to sacrifice the hens, as 
the latter are more reliable as winter 
layers. 


Enthusiasm transforms the ‘drudg- 
ery” about poultry keeping into a pleas- 
ant pastime. It causes a person to take 
a delight in keeping the houses clean 
and attractive. It causes him to take pride 
in the appearance of his fowl; it causes 
him to feed regularly and judiciously, 
and enjoy being in their company. In 
short, it causes him to take pride in per- 
forming all the duties pertaining to the 
business. For enthusiasm to be main- 
tained one must be working out an ideal 
in production or breed. One or the 
other there must be, else work becomes 
drudgery. 


Here is where the careful, watchful 
“Egg Farm Man’”’ gets the inside track. 
Our fowls are penned up; we are ac- 
quainted with every one, and every 
chicken is kept in its place. When a 
hen becomes broody, she is taken from 
the laying yards at once, and either given 
a clutch of eggs to hatch, or confined to 
a coop until she forgets her broodiness. 
After which she is returned to her yard 
again. The nests are so arranged that 
no Glth can get into them. The eggs are 
gathered every evening, and if any are 
soiled they are cleaned either by wash- 
ing, or by wiping with a damp cloth. 
They are then stamped with our “Glen 
Raven Egg Farm” brand, and every egg 
is guaranteed fresh wherever sold. We 
get an advanced price of two cents per 
dozen for our eggs. This is the method 
pursued by a business hen man ard it is 
the only one which will pay. 


PROFIT IN POULTRY. 
The farmer who despises the hens is 
making a big mistake, no matter if he is 
a big farmer or a dairyman. Appear- 
ances are deceitful, and the last few 
years—yes, for many years—the breeder 
of fowls has made infinitely more money 
for the amount of money, care and 
thought he has put into his business, 
than some of his more pretentious breth- 
ren. I do not see that the prices for 
fresh eggs and market poultry have 
fallen much for the average of the year, 
notwithstanding the low price of corn 
and oats. Western farmers had better 
convert more of this grain into poultry 
products. Manufacture the raw grain | ¢® 
into the finished poultry commodities. 


larger prices than the cruder products. 


Manufactured articles naturally bring | > 


products for critical city markets is to 
raise the best. A poor article always 
disappoints both buyer and seller. Breed 
the variety of poultry that best fits the 
purpose you have in view. Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes are superb breeds 
to cultivate for market poultry. Leg- 
horns are fine layers, but of small value 
for cooking in a pot, save as broilers. 
The American Wyandotte of a healthy 
strain doubtless comes as near a good 
layer and a fine market bird as any other 
single breed. If a man is to make a 
specialty-of giving the market fresh eggs 
let him be sure the eggs are fresh, and 
reach the market fresh, too. If he sells 
dressed fowl, let him be sure they are 
fat, plump and well dressed. In this 
way trade will grow on one’s hands. 


CUT BONE AHEAD. 

The Hatch Experiment Station, Am- 
herst, Mass., made an experiment to test 
the comparative value of animal meal and 
cut bone (green bone) in feeding for eggs, 
which was begun Feb. 9th, 1897, and 
continued until April 28th. The report 
says: 

We used two lots of fowl, selected 
with the utmost care and respect to sim- 
ilar characteristics in the two lots. Each 
lot contained three Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens, eight Light Brahma hens, 
six Light Brahma pullets and two Wyan- 
dotte-Light Brahma pullets. The hens 
were one and three-quarters years old at 
the time the experiment began. Each 
lot consisting of nineteen fowls, occu- 
pied a detached house having two com- 
partments (scratching shed and closed 
roosting and nest room), respectively 8x 
12 and 10x12 feet in size, the nest room 
with two windows. These houses ad- 
join each other and both have precisely 
the same exposure. The two lots were 
fed as follows: In the morning they re- 
ceived a mash which was mixed hot the 
previous evening; at noon and again one 
hour before sundown, whole grain was 
scattered in the straw in the scratching 
sheds. Artificial grit, oyster shells and 
pure water were kept always before 
them. 

The food received by the lot having 
cut bone was as follows (in pounds): 
Whole wheat, 99.5; oats, 100; wheat 
bran, 18.5; wheat middlings, 18.5; Chi- 
cago gluten meal, 18.5; ground clover, 
18.5; cut bone, 10. Total, 283.5 pounds; 
cost, $3.25; nutritive ratio, 1: 4.8 

The other lot received essentially the 
same foods, except that in place of the 
bone it got 9.7 pounds of animal meal. 
Total food, 287 ponnds; cost, $3.26; nu- 
tritive ratio, 1: 4.9. 

The leading details and results 
shown in the following table: 


are 
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No. days of experiment 7§ 79 
Total food consumed. .| 283% Ibs,| 287 lb. 
Cost of food per fowl 
IS cack 5a teneee 0.22 cts 0.22 cts. 
No. eggs produced . 269 "145 
Cost of food per e ee. 1.2 1 2.2 





Notrre.—*One egg soft-shelled. The “0.22 


cents,” cost of food, means that the cost was 
twenty-t\.o-one-hundredth, or a little more 
thau one-fifth of a cent a day per fowl. The 
cost «f food per egg—“1.2 cents,” and “2.2 
cents,” means one and a fifth cents and two 
and a fifth cents. The cost of an egg when 
the hens were fed on animal m al was conse- 
quently nearly twice as much as on cut bone 


In the above estimate of cost the labor 
required to cut the bones is included. 
The results indicate a decided advantage 
in favor of the bone. During last year 
two experiments were tried, one of which 
resulted favorably to the bone, the other 
to the animal meal. Last year there was 
some diarrhcea among the fowl! having 
bone, this being given alone. This year 
the bone was fed in the mash, and there 
has been no such trouble. There has 
been this year no perceptible difference 
either in the condition of the fowl in 
the two lots or in the size or character 
of the eggs produced. The experiment 
indicates, then, a decided advantage in 
favor of the cut bone. This experiment 
is now being repeated. 


Can You Work This Out? 

The old lady with her basket of eggs 
has appeared again. What can you do 
for her? An old lady took a basket of 
eggs to the city for sale. Upon being 
asked how many she had, she replied: 
“Tf I take the eggs out of the basket two 
at atime, I have one egg left; if I take 
them out three at a time I have one egg 
left; if J take them out four ata tlme I 
have one egg left; if I take them out 
five atatime I have one egg left; if I 
take them out six atatime I have one 
egg left; if I take them out seven at a 
time, I have none left in the basket. 
How many eggs had she in the basket? 


An Eminent Specialist’s Offer. 


Some people are always going to the 
doctors and are never weil. A large por- 
tion of their income goes for doctors’ ad- 
vice and medicines that do no good. The 
question of health is a yital one; but the 
diseases that ruin lives are the chronic 
nervous and blood complaints that the 
local practitioner is wholly unable to 
cope with. For all such disorders, for 
all diseases arising out of the blood and 
nerves, the remedies discovered by Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., one of whose discoveries is the 
world-famous Nervura, provide the cure. 
These remedies areso uniformly success- 
ful that they demonstrate themselves to 
be what they really are, the provision 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pitisburgh. 

BSYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitt-burgh. 

DAVI3-CHAMBE 


Paws = Pitusburgh. 
Pittsb: \. 
ANCHOR ’ ittsburgh 


Cincinnati. 
cox3tem J 


ATLANTIC 
DRADLEY | 
CROOKLYN 
SIWEse > New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 

SHIPMAN /) Seer 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOQN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Maas, 
Buffals. 


Louisville, 


Nationa 


oS 


| 
bee Louis. ; 
} 


i some 


> ‘ 
biladelphia, { 


“| See is a right way to paint 


anda 
| way is to 


wrong way. The right 
have the best paint— 


; Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 


| 
applied by 


| wrong way is to get some 
‘about which you know nothing 
jand apply it yourself or have 
inexperienced, 


‘uine brands) and Linseed Oil— 


a practical painter. The 
mixture 


irrespon sl- 


> >» 
ible person do it. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing s amples of colors free ; 
Iso cards showing pictures of aabes h uses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 1 pou application, 
4 Lead Co., ZI Broadway, New York. 


The R al —y stahlisnen of New England, 


IDEAL ROAD HORSE. 











MPORTED French 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
vice Fee, $50.00 to 

warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
bounded courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 








CAPTAIN. 965. 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


COME AND SEE ME, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 








Grand Cash Premium, 
$2.25 FOR THE MAINE FARMER ONE YEAR, 





Champion Offer to Subscribers 
Every Subscriber, Old or New, Shares Alike, 


oe 


AND EITHER THE 





WY 





— 





Ae 


Farmer's a Eas I? doz., or Butter Carrier 12 to 18 lbs, 
Lowest Retail Price of Either, $1.50, 























ivi PROVE TH iS OPPORTUNITY. 


Seeure this Grand Premium and the only Agri: 
eultural Newspaper in Maine, at onee. 





DID YOU EVER 


European Plan. 


Rooms: 
75c. to $3.00 Per 


Where Do You Stop 
in Boston? em 


TRY 


THE BIXBY HOUSE? 


245 & 247 
Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS 

Day. 


G. W. BIXBY & CO., Proprietors, 





Grand Dispersion Sale 


Ayrshire Cattle 
COMPTON, QUE., 


THURSDAY, OCT. 28, 1897, 


UNRESERVED SALE 
AYRSHIRES of the Highest Type, 





For full particulars address 
ROBT. ROBERTSON, 


Compton, Que. 


of PURE BRED 





Insect. Powder, 
sure death to 
Sold at Chas. K. 
opp. P. O., Augusta. 


flies, 


SHOO FLY, 


non peloioams to 
lice, 
P artridge’ 8s Drug Store, 


PARTRIDGE’S 


humans, 
ticks and insects. 








i he i es 











Ute > 


under” Page Fence. 


sisting of 20 Ohio Imp 





the advice of his great experience also, | 
absolutely free. Every person, rich or 
poor, is welcome to consult him, either 
personally or by letter. The consultation 
inspires hope and the treatment cures. 


‘“‘Has my boy been a Little Defender 
and been kind to dumb animals to-day?” 
“Yes, grandma. I let your canary out 
of the cage, and when my cat caught it! 
I set Towser on her.’’— Harlem Life. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local ap pplicetiens, as they cannot reach | 
the diseased portion of the ear. here is only | 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by — } 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused b: 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining o the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you havea rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflam: 
mation can be taken out and this tube _restor- 
ed to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
cuerer forever; nine cases out of ten are 
y catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surface. 
We will give One Hundred Veen for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
ot be cured 7, Hall’s yb Send 


f : 
or circulars, {0° TENEY & Co. Toledo, 0. 








for 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS a eames = 








in the business if the right kind of horses 





The great point in producing poultry 





tF"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


DEXTER. Intervale, N. H 





A Boundary Dispute. 
Thatis what many lihe or 
become. “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
Never heard of a quarrel “over, through or 

















‘party’ fences 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM. 


I will sell my stock, without_reserve, con- 





roved Chester Pigs— 


1 boar 2 years old, 1 boar 7 mouths old, 1 boar 


: 4 months old, # sows 7 months old, 3 sows 1 

made by nature for the cure of such ills. | yoo Gia: 3 Oxford Da wn pame 1 yeer old: 1 

This great specialist discovered them | Jersey bull 2 years old, 1 Jersey bull 1 year 

after vears of search an ractice, and | ol ersey heifers 1 yearolk ersey heifer 

fter y f h and practi old. 2 Jersey heif Tye Id.1 Jersey heifer 
2 years ok ersey heifer calves iis stoc 

they have brought health to thousands. | has taken more prizes for the past four years 

Dr. Greene charges nothing for con- | than any in New England. Prices low. Write 

sultation and gives his advice, which is! for what you want Address, J. L. PEen- 


4150 
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Cata- 
logue 
ote. 


resh 


THE IMPROVED 





Herbs, Toilet and 


NEW \F fF aecy F ce * NO old goods, or shop 
worn calamities to sell at Chas 


| Parteidge’s, opp. 


P. O., Augusta. 








The simple application of 


PSSWAYNE’S 
‘A* OINTMENT 


without any internal; 


its, or sent 


™, Philadelph’ 


Sold by 
Swares & 


ose, &c., leaving 
Whockin sien, ‘white and healthy" 
mail 


Da. 








| K SNF 
held at Augusta, 


for 0 cts. Address 
Pa. Ask your druggist for it | off or? 


Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of P robate for Kennebec county, 
to receive and examine the claims of credi- 


tors against the estate of Horace F. Coleman, 
‘late of Benton, deceased, represented insol- 
vent, give notice that six months from the 
27th day of September, 1897, are allowed for 
said creditors to present and prove their 
claims, and that they will be in session for the 
purpose of receiving said claims and proof, at 
the office of Charles F. Johnson in W terville 
in said county at 9 o’clock in the forenoon of 


each day, on the 4th day of November, 1897, 
and on the 11th day March, 1898. 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 


ReveL BuRGEss. 


KER <cBEC COUNTY... Zn Court of Pro 

bate, at Augusta, on the fourth ] londay 
of September, 1897. 

A CERTAIN InstRU IMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of CHARLES E. SAUN 
DERS, late of Augusta, in said county, 
decease’, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, ifany, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
, oe the last wil! and testament of the said 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
“Attest "W.A. Newcoms, Register. 49 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . in Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of September, 1897. 

Cc. Weston, Administrator on the estate 
of Epwin KENDALL, late of Mt. VERNON, in 
said county, dec eased, having presented his 
first account of administration of said estate 
for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
| ponday of October next, in the Maige 

cprmner.e newspaper printed in Augusta, that 

ersons interested may attend at a Cou 
ar robate, then to be held 








| 


at Augusta, an 


True Dalmatian | show cause, if any, why the same should not 


be allowed, 3, T. StEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 49 


)XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
| hereby gives notice that he has been 
duly appointed Executor of the will of 
CyrTHia Lorurop, late of Fayette, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
= bonds as the law directs. All persons 
aving demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Sept. 27, 1897. LEONARD C. LoTHROP. 
49 








ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Court of Pro 

bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of: Septe mober, 189 

A CERTAIN Inst RUMENT, purporting co be 
the last will and testament oF WiLuraM J. 
SMILEY, late of Sidney, in said county, de- 

ceased, having! een presented for probate: 
ORDERED hat notice thereof be given 
three weeks successive ly, prior to the fourth 
Monday of Octobor next,in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 

should not be e proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 

ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcomes, Register. 49 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .in Court oP ro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 
day of September, 1897 
Ina J. Roppins, executor of the will of 
GeoRGE A. Ropsins, late of Vassalboro, in 
said County, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debts, &c., viz: 
The homestead of said decease d, situated in 
said Vassalboro, on the easterly side of the 
road leading from Vassalboro,to Augusta 
over Church Hill. 
aa That notice thereof be given 
ree weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October: next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
jal) persons interested may attend ata Court 
| of bate then tobe -* en at Augusta, and 
how cause, if any, why Le prayer of said 
petition should not be o.stanted. 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W.A. seen Register. 49 


BEU COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court, 
on the jourth Mon- 





' dav ot September 1897. 

J. BRAINERD, Guardian of R.B Lover- 
| unc of Manchester, in said county, of unsound 
;}mind havin presented his fifth account 

rdianship of said ward for aprons: 
hat notice thereof 
sea weeks saccessively prior to the Surth 


Choice Perfumes, 10¢ -- of October next, in the Maine Farmer, 


BAR| ss: | @a — > Toilet and Fancy Goods, 


fh. A he at Part 
Store, opp. P. 





- Ww. 


Whitehouse 


Pen at Law, Ropher ag io Pa 
Estate 170 W augusta. Me. 


"s i Reliable | a newspaper printed in Augusta 
Augusta. 


aa, hat o all ener. 
sons interested mee attend at a Proba 
then to be held at Augusta, and — png 
if any, why the same should not be allowed. 
STEVENS, June. 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register 49 
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How Old 


You need not answe 


for in your case age is not counted by years. It 
will always be true that ‘“‘a woman is as old 


as she looks.” Nothin 


so deeply upon woman's beauty as gray hair. 


It is natural, therefore 


anxious to preserve her hair in all its original 
abundance and beauty; or, that being denied 


the crowning gift of beautiful hair, she longs 


to possess it. Nothing 


to this gift or to preserve it, if already 
possessed. Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores gray 
or faded hair to its original color. It does this 
by simply aiding nature, by supplying the 
nutrition necessary to health and growth. 
There is no better preparation for the hair 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 





are You? 


r the question, madam, 


g sets the seal of age 


, that every woman is 


is easier than to attain 





___ Grange News. 


Maine State Grange. 

State Master, 

Hon. Epwarp Wiaern, Augusta. 
State Overseer, 

Hon. J. A. Roperts, Norway. 

State Lecturer, 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, Auburn, 
State Secretary, 











E. H. Lrssy, Auburn, Dirigo P. O. 
P ti : called the ‘‘Lullaby of the Future.”” We 
Hon ome ym Dh omy 1 quote from them: . oo, her husband also, and he prais- 
. . ; : eth her. 
EE ere es ea Hpshmy etm itl anaggmii, |" Favor is deetf and Deny eval, | REPORT ae aE 
How. B. F. Brices, Auburn. Mother’s off electioneering, * but a woman _ feareth the Lord, she : ——__— 
' _ Ansgt W. Houway, Skowhegan. With a halo round her head. shall be praised. : [Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
L. W. Josn, Dexter. Sehena a te ieee “Give her of the fruit of her hands and i 
. W. JosE, 7 ; vt and caer’ es Sy — let her own works praise her in the Live Stock Yarps, Oct. 19, 1897. 
nee See While with kitchen work I wrestle, gates.” s & a = 

At Kenduskeag, Oct. 23—Penobscot Pomona Coarse and hard is father’s bed. Maine Drovers. P 3 8 = 
— Westbrook, Oct. 23—Cumberland Po- Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, WASHINGTON COUNTY POMONA. 2. 8 2 «= 
mona Grange. Father wantstogotobed, eR ae AT BRIGHTON. 

At Richmond Corner, Oct. 27—Sagadahoc| — Mother won’t be home till morning, Washington County Pomona Grange] >» 4 Borry, 9 36 40 
Pomona Grange, Going to make a speech, she said. held their annual meeting for choice of | %' £ Chapman, _ 9 10 - 
pat Beadaet Corner, Nov. 10th—Kennebec| jy), thought seems to be that “the | Officers, by invitation with Princeton G. Hallowell, ened eS p 

At North Anson, Nov. 16th—Somerset Po-| coming woman” is to be entirely differ-| range Oct. 7th at 2 P. M. —— 18 > 
mona. ent in her work and aims from the| We found the hall finely decorated |’ @ Mcintire, 388 

woman of today. That she is to throw with words of welcome in the rich colors a Net. 31 60 

Those intending to attend the Nation-| of al] domestic cares and devote her | f the full rp ee — go W Gl <4 Son, 7 38 41 
al Grange, which opens at Harrisburg, | time and energies to a business or politi- | of grain and blooming house p es ; M. Holt, . » 105 35 
Pa., Nov. 10, will find it to their advantage ol ae. LA ae oven, mane ibe biated = meal ~! y tad es serene = ppomvgon & Hanson, 36 38 40 

’ ’ : 26 rz 
to take passage on one of tne excursions | that she wi willing to any office | snd Princeton Granges. The members Libby Bros.. 35 426 45 


planned, where rates will be materially 
reduced and all cares removed. 





Mr. Editor: Having been a subscriber 
to the Maine Farmer for thirty years, I 
can say that Iam more than pleased with 
the change, especially the Grange de- 
partment. Fraternally, L. W. Jose. 

Dexter, Oct. 16, 1897. 





On Oct. 13 and 14, Dexter Grange held 
its 19th annual fair, which was a success 
in every department. The display of 
fruit was large and very fine, over 350 
plates being on exhibition, and said to 
have been the best display of fruit in the 
State this season. One of the permanent 
features of the exhibition was the “Baby 
Show,” there being thirty-seven babies 
under two years on exhibition. There 
were twenty prizes offered, many of 
them being valuable. The proceeds of 
the fair amounted to $170. 





The following programme has been ar- 
ranged for the October meeting of Pe- 
nobscot county Pomona Grange, to be 
held with Mystic Tie Grange, Kendus- 
keag, Oct. 23: Opening exercises; ad- 
dress of welcome, by some member of 
Mystic Tie Grange; response by Joel 
Richardson; question, ‘Influence of the 
Grange on the farmers;’’ its influence 
financially, by Bro. R. H. Libby, its in- 
fluence socially, by Sister Lizzie Carter, 
its influence intellectually, by Bro. W. B. 
Ferguson; question: ‘‘Are Eastern farm- 
ers doing their duties as citizens of a 
great republic?’ by Bro. Joel Richard- 
son; recess for dinner; call to order and 
music; conferring Fifth degree; enter- 
tainment by Mystic Tie Grange. 





Flora’s night at Sebasticook Grange 
the 14th inst., was a success in every 
way. The hall was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and evergreens. It was 
simply a wonder to all present where so 
many beautiful flowers came from so 
late in the season. Worthy Flora was 
very neatly and becomingly dressed and 
crowned with a wreath of pink flowers, 
emblematical of her degree. Her dress 
was artistically trimmed with myrtle 
and pink geranium blossoms. Her pro- 
gramme consisted of a floral march, 
each member wearing their favorite 
flower, and after forming into a circle 
each told why it was their favorite 
flower. Next came the floral quotations 
by the members; song by Emma Shaw; 
reading, E. Belle Longley; remarks, Geo. 
Stuart; reading, Alice M. Grant; revita- 
tion, Rosie Soper; original essay, Mary 

ilman. The choir gave appropriate 

lections. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Worthy Flora for her entertaining 
meeting. The 21st inst. Ceres will have 
the programme in charge. 





The executive committee of the Maine 
State Grange held a meeting at the State 
house, on Friday. State Master Edward 
Wiggin, Secretary E. H. Libby of Au- 
burn, B. F. Briggs of Auburn, Ansel 
Holway of Skowhegan, L. W. Jose of 
Dexter, and L. O. Straw of Newfield, 
were all present. The chief business of 
the meeting related to arrangements for 
the next meeting of the State Grange 
which is to be held at Augusta, Decem- 
ber 14-16. This meeting will be the one 
at which all the officers with the excep- 


tion of two members of the executive 
committee will be elected. There are in 
all 250 Granges in the State and it is 
thought that there will be over 600 visi- 
tors in attendance and more, part of the 
Every effort is to be made to 
have this meeting the most successful 
The local arrangements 
are in the hands of a committee consist- 
ing of G. M. Twitchell, C. F. Fletcher, 
and J. H. Yeaton, to whom applications 
The head- 
quarters of the officers during the meet- 


time. 


one on record. 


for rooms should be made. 


ing will be at Hotel North. 
Readfield. 





A cold wave has followed the intense- 
ly hot one of last week and the last rem- 
en sarse’’ are being hasti- 


nants of ‘ 


ly gathered into the cellars. 


he Readfield Grange voted at their 
last oe to begin work on their new 
jately. It will be located 

near the town house, on a lot given by 
the town. The Grange numbers dver 
100 members, and applications are made 


hall imm 


each meeting for new memberships. 


But few apples have been harvested in 
Mr. Chas. Greely has picked 
twenty barrels of fine Baldwins from his 

Other 
need one 
barrel. The potato crop is small and 
many lots are decaying. The farmers in 
this town hope for a dry season next 


this town. 


small orchard near the vill 
large orchards have not p: 


year. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Bil- 
lousness, Indigestion, Headache. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
THE COMING WOMAN. 


Matron’s Day.) 
While thinking on the above subject I 
accidentally came across some lines in a 
paper. They seem to express the idea 
that is often suggested by this title in 
the newspaper of today. They were 
read at a meeting of the Liberty Farmers’ 
Club, a Michigan organization, and were 


ssay delivered by Mrs. 8. J. Hawes. Read 
at Readautd Grace. 


from Master or more properly Mistress 
of the Grange to President of the United 
States. Even the care of the children 
is to be left to the father, while the 
mother is free to attend to other calls. 
While this may be the popular idea put 
forth in the daily paper of today, let us 
see if there is not a better and truer 
meaning to the phrase. Many here can 
remember when it was considered out of 
her sphere for woman to fill a place in 
many of the professions. We have only 
to turn to statistics to-day to learn that 
the “coming woman” has already pushed 
herself into almost all of them. We 
have lady physicians, ministers, lawyers, 
dentists, clerks, ‘typewriters, even con- 
ductors on horse cars. They are not 
only filling the places in name, but with 
honor and credit to themselves and bene- 
fit to others. Bishop Vincent in his 
lecture, “That Boy’s Sister,’’ said he 
believed in giving to woman all the rig)ts 
that belonged to her, but he did thiak 
there were some places women would 
not care to fill; such as being butchers 
or policemen, and I do think if he had 
been in Maine during the last State Fair 
he would have added, driving fast horses 
round the race course. Woman's busi- 
ness abilities are so well recognized at 
present, the coming woman stands a fair 
chance of taking an equal place with 
man in the business world of the future. 
There is hardly a village where we do 
not see more or less of the business done 
by women at the present time. 
Politically, her place is not so well de- 
fined at present. She has taken up the 
old cry of taxation without representa- 
tion, and so persistently has she talked 
and argued her rights in this direction 
that many of our best men predict that 
the day is not far distant when women 
will have the ballot in every State. May 
the coming woman fit herself both by 
education, self control and an under- 
standing of the needs of the times, and 
the way to meet them to make a wise 
use of her right to vote, when it is given 
to her. It may be many years before 
she fills the place at the head of the na- 
tion and takes the views of government 
at Washington into her own hands, yet 
she has akeady proved in England 
through the long, wise and successful 
— of her honored Queen, that she is 
well qualified to fill such a place. This 
great ruler of so many people has also 
proved that the care of a nation does 
not prevent or release any one from the 
care a mother owes toachild. Neither 
do we have to go to foreign lands for 
such an example. The “first lady’”’ in 
our own land during the past few years 
has also set a worthy example in that 
respect. 

The mother of the future has a chance 

to be better informed in regard to the 

laws of health, also what is required for 
the welfare of a child in every way than 
the one of the past. The name of mother 
has always suggested all the love and 
tenderness that a child calls forth, and 
God grant that the day may never come 
when the coming woman will be willing 
to give up the mother care to any one, 
however much in the line of invention 
or improvements sbe may cal! to her aid 
in this respec 
When we look at the domestic life of 
women and compare the beginning of 
the century with the present, we can see 
t improvements. The old fashioned 
replace and brick oven have given place 
to the model range and all the modern 
convenient cooking utensils. Judging 
from the past improvements, what may 
we not look for in the future when the 
use or application of electricity has been 
more fully developed? The cooking 
schools with the knowledge that is 
gained from the study of chemistry and 
physiology with the various books that 
treat of food, its preparation and combi- 
nation both from a healthful and scien- 
tific point, are preparing the way for the 
coming woman to accomplish better and 
icker results than the woman of to- 
ay. One question that we cannot find 
an answer to we hope the coming woman 
will be able to solve. The question is, 
how can we do our housework, sewing, 

mi ,» call on the sick, visit our 

friends, and just at this time attend to 

the canning, pickling and jellying that 

we all consider so necessary for the com- 

ing winter, and still tind time, not only 

to attend church on Sunday, but also to 
to Grange on Saturday? 

Soir. Livermore in one of her lectures 
roposed that we have codperative 
ousework, cooking, dishwashing, etc., 

thinking this would give to women more 

time for reading and study. Like many 
well meant theories, it has failed to be- 
come practical. As for ourselves we are 
apt to think when night comes, ‘Labor 
with what zeal we will, something still re- 
mains undone.” We live in anticipation 


aid so many new inventions, utilize and 
develop known and new forces in 
such a way that her own cares 





Easy to take, easy to perate. 25c. 


from Perry drove three miles to attend 
the meeting. 
ter, Bro. W. G. Harriman was called to 
preside by the Lecturer. 
welcome was given by Miss Florence 
Fitch of Princeton Grange. 
cordial greeting happily expressed, and 
responded to by W. G. Harriman, in his 
usual easy style. 

chosen as follows: 


that the coming woman will call to her 


will be 


rially benefited by them. After all has 
been said and done, when the coming 
woman has fitted herself so as to have 
the care of her home, understands how 
to do her work to the best advantage, 
has learned to cook on scientific princi- 
ples, knows how to bring up her children 
in the way that is best for them both 
mentally and physically, there is one 
thing that she must give to her home to 
make it a success in the highest and best 
sense of the word, and that is herself. 
The home must feel that her interest is 
in every part of it, for its oversight and 
good. Itis her hand that must guide 
and direct the home, and no one is 80 
well fitted for this as one who under- 
stands all the details practically. 

Just here is a thought that we would 
like to emphasize, that, as mothers, if 
we wish to fit our daughters to fill their 
places as the coming woman should, we 
must teach them not only to cultivate 
their minds, learn all that they can from 
books, but also to understand the details 
of home life as well. We find a descrip- 
tion of what the coming women should 
be given many years ago. The words of 
King Samuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him, is so familiar to you 
all that I will quote only a small part of 
it: 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies. 

“The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no 
need of spoil. 

“She'will do him good and not evil, 
all the days of her life. 

“She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor, yea, she reacheth forth her hands 
to the needy. 

“Strength and honor are her clothing, 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. 
‘She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. 
“She looketh well to the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

“Her children rise up and call her 





In the absence of the Mas- 
An address of 


It was a 


The officers were then 


Master, G. W. Harriman. 

Overseer, J. W. Edgerly, Jr. 

Lecturer, Mrs. A. S. Farnsworth. 
Steward, W. B. Sullivan. 

Chaplain, Mrs. W. H. Ayers. 
Treasurer, L. Fisher. 

Secretary, D. J. Fisher. 

Gate Keeper, G. W. Allen. 

Pomona, Miss Jennie Frost. 

Flora, Mrs. W. G. Harriman. 

Ceres, Miss Florence Hatch. 

L. A. S., Mrs. F. J. Sprague. 

The officers elect were installed ina 
very pleasing and impressive manner by 
Mrs. A. S. Farnsworth, assisted by A. S. 
Farnsworth. 

We were pleased to see Bro. L. Wilder 
present. Mr. Wilder is drawing near 
four score and ten, and is the oldest 
member of our Grange and probably 
of any other organization to which he 
may belong. He is aman of vigor and 
ideas, which he always has the courage 
to present for consideration. He spoke 
on the subject of cheese-making. He 
said that in the hot months it should be 
made as in olden times, at every farmer’s 
house for home use. He said the prac- 
tice could be easily learned, the need- 
ed utensils were inexpensive and that 
there were no reasons why this whole- 
some article of food, which has come to 
be considered a luxury, should not be 
as common on the farmer’s table as but- 
ter. He stated that within the last year 
he had made with his own hands, three 
or four hundred lbs. of cheese and had 
done a part of the work with implements 
that had been in his family a hundred 
years. 

At the close of the afternoon session 
a supper was served by the Princeton 
Patrons, such as they alone know how 
to prepare, which was more than abun- 
dant in variety and quantity. The even- 
ing session was occupied in obligating a 
class of ten in the fifth degree. The re- 
mainder of the evening we were delight- 
fully entertained by members of the 
Princeton Grange with music and song, 
comedy, tableaux, recitation and read- 
ing, in a manner highly creditable to 
themselves and well appreciated by the 
audience. 





Somerset Pomona. 


About 150 patrons attended the meet- 
ing of Somerset Pomona Grange at Pitts- 
field, Oct. 12. The meeting was very 
successful in every respect. The reports 
of the various Granges show that the 
order is in a prosperous condition in this 
section of the State. A legislative com- 
mittee was duly appointed at this ses- 
sion, consisting of one member from 
each subordinate Grange in the county. 

A fine spread was served in the hall at 
dinner time. The question discussed 
was “What are the Mistakes of Farmers 
and the Causes of Their Losses and 
Failures?” Among those who discussed 
it were R. H. Libby of Newport, Almon 
Felker of Pittsfield, Brown of Palmyra, 
Felker of Skowhegan, J. P. Longley of 
Palmyra, Dr. Wm. McLaughlin, Har- 
mony; Mrs. R. H. Libby, Newport; Mrs. 
J. P. Longley of Palmyra. Readings, 
recitations, music both vocal and instru- 
mental, filled up the programme which 
proved very entertaining throughout. 
The next meeting of the county Grange 
will be held the second Tuesday in No- 
vember. 

A special meeting of the Pomona was 
appointed for Anson Grange the fourth 
Tuesday in November. 





Programme, Kennebec Pomona, Nov. 10, 
Readfield. 
Hei Baceenin= 


Business. 
“Do formers live as well and as economic- 


ally as they might?” D. H, Thing, Mt. Ver- 
non. Discussion. 
Afternoon. 
Address, Systematic Housekeeping,” Mrs. 


G.C. N. Bean—Discussion gene 
Profitable Farm Work this Fall 

1898, L. K. Litchfield, E. R. M 
eeks. 


to save in 
ayo, G. L. 


choir; by Sister Sara Fi ; meet 
be held in Union ~~4 ne 


G. M. Twrrenetu, Lecturer. 





“A Decided Improvement.” 
Dear Bro. Twitchell: The Farmer 
shows a decided improvement. I am 
glad of the increased attention to G 
news. The article in the last issue by 
Prof. Elijah Cook is exceedingly valua- 
ble and worthy the careful study of 
every Patron in the State. 
y yours, J. A. RoBERTs. 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE SsTOCK 


057; veals, 1,659; horses, 421. 


‘CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 


Matrons’ Day. 
Saturday was Matrons’ Day in Read- 
field Grange, all offices being filled by 
the married sisters, and the programme 
arranged by them. The officers for the 
day were Mrs. G. C. N. Bean, M.; Mrs. 
A. F. Robinson, O.; Mrs. W. T. Mace, 
L.; Mrs. E. B. Clifford, B,; Mrs. L. O. 
Dudley, A. 8.; Mrs. H. B. Poole, Chap. ; 
Mrs. M. L. Gray, Sec.; Mrs. C. W. 
Brainerd, G. K.; Mrs. R. Russell, Ceres; 
Mrs. M. E. Brainerd, Pomona; Mrs. C. 
C. Morrill, Flora; Mrs. G. W. Merrow, 
L. A. S. 
The third and fourth degrees were con- 
ferred on three candidates, and all en- 
joyed a bountewus harvest feast, prepared 
by the married brothers. 
The programme opened with a paper 
by Sister Bean, on the subject: ‘What 
Constitutes True Success in Farming?” 
The subject was then opened for dis- 
cussion, but all seemed to feel that Sister 
Bean had done full justice to the topic, 
and that remarks would detract from the 
good impression left by the paper. Bro. 
and Sister Russell then sang a patriotic 
song of “ye olden time,” entitled: ‘Ode 
on Science,” which was much enjoyed. 
Bro. Macomber spoke with much feeling 
of the memories called up by the song— 
of the many times he had heard it sung 
by his parents when he was but .. child, 
and many of us had the same recollec- 
tions. 
Mrs. S. J. Hawes then read a paper en- 
titled: “‘The Coming Woman,” which, 
like the one preceding it, was so com- 
prehensive as to admit of but little 
discussion. 
The Secretary then read, ‘The Needs 
of Rural Life,” from the New England 
Homestead, which closed the programme. 
This Grange feels greatly the need of 
a new hall, and a short time was spent 
in talking up the subject, but no definite 
arrangements have been made as yet. 


~ Market Reports. 











AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,781; sheep, 6,709; hogs, 24, 


MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 270; sheep, 1,045; hogs, 
veals, 396; horses, 101. 


19; 


ENGLAND. 
From Boston 2243 head of cattle, 
which was the total of all shipments 
for the week. Prices a little better on 
best grades. At Liverpool 1014@114c, 
Dressed weight; at London, 103,@11'¢c. 
HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 
Not as large a supply of stock as a 
week ago and not required, some of last 
weeks’ stock lapped over into this week, 
and butchers were slow in their pur- 
chases, did not act at all in earnest, and 
would not improve upon last week’s 
low rates, and buying beef stock from 
Maine dealers from 2'¢@5c lb., live 
weight, as to quality and size. 
Sheep and lambs were on sale, and 
not much more than one-half the num- 
ber of last week, still butchers did not 
complain of there not being enough to 
go the rounds. Supply, largely from 
Canada and New England, drovers are 
holding back supply until Canada lambs 
are less numerous, sales indicate no im- 
provement and a weakness tothe mar- 
ket, lambs at 434@51¢c; sheep 2@4c. 
Values on hogs the same as last week 
and full line of Western at 334@4c, live 
weight, as laid down here, county hogs 
selling at 5c, dressed weight. 
A good demand for veal calves is no- 
ticed, and firm prices realized. Butchers 
were early at market to secure what they 
wanted, and with competition, prices 
are firm, sales at 3@53c, we heard of a 
few fancy calves being sold at 6c. 
The better class of milch cows was 
partly sold on Tuesday, some went to 
speculators for Wednesday’s sale; com- 
mon grades somewhat neglected at weak 
prices. General sales on common cows, 
$20@$38; extra cows, $40@$48; choice 
cows, $50@$60. 
Horse market is not provided with a 
sufficiency of good heavy truck horses at 
$150@$250. Common horses dull at $60 
(@$90. Wagon horses, $100@$130. 
Live Poultry—Fully 8 tons with sales 
of mixed lots, 9@10c per lb. Pullets, 
50@65c a head. 
MAINE SALES. 
E. E. Chapman sold 1 extra cow and 
calf at $43; sold calves of 140 lbs. at-53fc. 
F. L. Howe sold 9 calves, of 130 lbs., at 
51¢c; 2 springers, $38 each. Thompson 
& Hanson sold 39 calves, 130 lbs., at 5c; 
22 sheep and lambs, the sheep, 2c; lambs, 
4c. G. Hallowell sold 9 calves, 115 lbs., 
at 51¢c; 5 extra milch cows, $40 each; 2 
oxen, 2500 Ibs., at 444c. Wardwell & 
McIntire sold 43 calves, 130 Ibs., 5!¢c. 
Libby Bros. sold 45 calves, 120 lbs., at 
51gc; 2 extra cows, $46.50 each; 4 spring- 
ers, $37.50 a head. L. May sold 200 
lambs and sheep at 31¢@4'¢c, lambs av- 
eraging 65 lbs. W. W. Hall & Son, 4 
steers, 1300 Ibs., at 414c; 2 nice steers, 
1500 lbs., at 5c; 40 calves, 120 lbs., at 
5l¢e. 


REMARKS. 


Liberal supplies find their way to mar- 
ket of all descriptions. It takes a great 
deal to supply Boston and vicinity when 
all have returned from vacations, and 
prices are holding up remarkably well 
when compared with same time last sea- 
son. Best price on lambs a year ago 
was 43(c, against 5@514c last week, and 
fully one-half of supply of lambs is 
now taken from Canada, as our dealers 
who invest in Canada lambs, when buy- 
ing always have in mind the 75c per head 
duty imposed, so that it does not 
really come out of our dealers, but Ca- 
nadians are the losers in whatever they 
sell in the live stock line. Dealers of 
veal calves feel encouraged, considering 
that prices hold up so well, and fair 
prospects ahead. 
LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 

DAY. 

L. Pendexter and Neal Brothers had 
each a car of beef cattle that arrived late 
last Tuesday. The Wednesday’s sale of 
milch cows was not as good as previous 
week, buyers were not so numerous, and 
those who purchased were intent on buy- 
ing at easier rates, but did not make 
much headway on the better class. Libby 
Bros. sold 1 fancy cow, $52; 3 springers, 
$37.50 each; a lot of 4 cows for $155, 2 
at $30. R. Connors sold 2 fancy cows, 
$62.50 each; 4 springers, $40 each. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 3 cows, $40 
each; 3 at $35 each. H. M. Lowe sold 1 
extra Holstein cow, $45. W. Gleason 
sold 4 milch cows, $32 each. M. D. Holt 
= — » FF mem 
80) m $30@$58, as to quality. 
D. Fisher sold 2 cows, $43 each; 2 at 
$37.50 each, 3 for $100 the lot. P. A. 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 




















9 cows, $40@45: 4 cows, $25@$38 a head. 
J.S. Henry sold fancy cows, $50@8$55; 
10 extra cows, $40@348; common cows 
from $28@$38. 

Store pigs, 340 head; small pigs at 
$1.50@$2.50.  Shoats, $3.50@85.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 








Boston, Oct. 19; 1897. 
No changes are noted in pork prod- 
ucts, with trade rather better on cooler 
weather: Barrel pork, $13; light backs, 
$11 75; lean ends, $16; fresh ribs, 9c; 
corned and fresh shoulders, 7c; smoked 
shoulders, 7'gc; hams, 914@9'¢e; 
skinned B hams, 9'4c; sausages, 8'6c; 
sausage meat, 7!3@S8 sc; lard, 5'4c; ip 
pails, 6@614c; pure leaf lard, 8c; pails, 
84@8%e. 
Only a fair trade is noted in beef, 
with the best beef not plenty: Steers, 
7@84yc; hindquarters, 9@10!gc; fores, 
5(@be. 
Any improvement in the mutton mar- 
ket is choked immediately by the abun- 
dance of arrivals: Spring lambs, 6@8c; 
Brighton and fancy, 8'44@9c; muttons, 
5\%4@6c; yearlings, 4@6c; Brighton 
and fancy muttons, 7@7'¢c; veals, 5@9c; 
fancy and Brightons, 9@10c. 
The supply of apples is still too abun- 
dant for any particular improvement in 
the market: Gravensteins, Nova Scotia, 
$3 50@4 per bbl.; Missouri and Illinois 
Jonathans, $3@4; pippins, $1.50@2.50; 
western and Missouri, $1.50@2.25; pound 
sweets, $2.50@3; western Ben Davis, $2 
@2.50; greenings, New York State, $2@ 
2.50; Baldwins, $2@2.50; mixed lots, 
$1.25@2.50; jobbing prices, 50@T5c 
higher. 
Potatoes are steady for good of well 
known variety, but the market is both- 
ered with western lots of unknown qual- 
ity and ungainly appearance. Such po- 
tatoes are sold 50@60c; P. E. I. and New 
Brunswick, 50@65c; Houlton Hebrons, 
70@72c; very fancy, 75c; York State 
Green Mountains, 70c; White Stars, 65c. 
Sweet potatoes are better sold up, with 
the market firmer: Jersey double head 
sweet, $2; Virginia, $1.6244@1.75; Nor- 
folks, $1.75@1,90. 


Butter. 
The butter market has a stronger 
tone than last week, and cold storage 
goods are selling more freely, but this is 
about all the improvement that can be 
reported. The demand for fresh made 
creamery continues light, and it is as 
hard as ever to get a satisfactory price. 
No more complaints have been re- 
ceived in regard to the drought in the 
West, but there appears to be a shortage 
of supplies at all leading points, and it is 
not likely that there will be much of an 
iucrease for some time tocome. It is es- 
timated that the recent drought must 
have cut off at least 300,000 tubs of the 
regular fall make of butter, and this 
cannot help having some effect on the 
market later on. But it is useless to 
make any predictions, for nobody can 
tell what a week or two will bring forth. 
The receipts of butter at Boston for 
the week were 16,002 tubs and 18,731 
boxes, a total of 739,981 pounds, against 
897,709 pounds for the week previous 
and 987,468 pounds for corresponding 
week last year. 
“T am trying hard to get 22 cents for 
my best lots this week,” said a Western 
receiver, “but the buyers who come 
around do not want to pay over 21% 
cents, and I have not yet made any sales 
to speak of.” 

Cheese. 
It’s the same old story on cheese. De- 
mand continues light and sales are most- 
ly in small lots as wanted at 9@10 cents, 
with very little selling to the trade at 
over 944 cents. 

Other Produce. 

Eggs hold about the same position as 
last week. For most of Western arriving 
16@17 cents is a full rate, but fancy 
Michigan sell readily at 18@18‘¢ cents, 
and more of the same kind are wanted. 
Fresh Eastern command 19@20 cents, 
and fancy new laid take a much 
higher range, because they are 
scarce and come along only in small 
lots. The cold storage statement for 
last week was as follows: Put in 2277 
cases, taken out 5201 cases, stock 161,- 
045 cases against 175,115 cases some time 
last year. 
Beans show no improvement and sales 
run along about same as last week. 
There has been an oversupply of pota- 
toes for several days, and receivers are 
working off lots at 70 cents for best 
eastern Hebrons, and at 60 to 65 cents 
for white stock. Shipments have come 
from all parts of the West. 

The development of the poultry trade 
has been retarded by the mild weather, 
and the market has been very dull. With 
a lower temperature the demand will 
improve. We quote: Northern and 
eastern chickens, choice large, 15@16c 
per lb; common to good, 10@13c; fowl, 
10@12c; western turkeys, 11@13; west- 
ern chickens, choice, 1X)@1llc; common 
to good, 8@9c; fowl, 744 @9c per Ib. 

Hay and Straw—Choice hay is steady 
at $14 50@15 per ton, but medium is dull 
at $11@13, with common at $10 upward. 
Rye straw steady at $11@12 and oat 
straw at $6.50@7 per ton. 





PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20. 

Trading is only moderately active 
among jobbers, and values show few 
changes for the week. Flour quotations 
are but slightly changed, with the under- 
tone of the market quite firm. The ad- 
vance on east bound freights which went 
into effect this week adds 5c to the cost 
of flour laid down here. Corn is de- 
cidedly lower, having slumped 3c from a 
week ago. Oats easier. Millfeed steady. 


Pork provisions and lard easy. Sugar 
unchanged. Poultry easier. Apples 
easier, owing to heavy receipts. Cran- 
berries are also off alittle more. Pota- 


toes easy. Pressed hay steady. In 
country produce, butter is steady and 
unchanged; cheese quiet and firm; beans 
dull and tending lower; eggs firm for 
fresh stock, with western eggs a trifle 
easy. Lambs weak and lower. Beef 
dull and lower, in spite of the demands 
of western shippers to hold up prices. 
AppLes—Eating apples, $2 50@83 50 


per bbl. Common, $2@83. Evaporated, 
91¢@10e per Ib. 

UTTER—14@l5c. for choice family; 
creamery, 21 


Brans—New York pea, $1 20@1 25; 
Yellow Eyes, $1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
104; N. Y. Factory, 10%c. Sage, 11 











much lighter and her household mate- 


Fraternal! 
Highland Dairy Farm, Norway, Oct. 14. 


cow, $50; 1 cow, $30. & Fellows 


Id 5 head; 1 
Berry so cows, $38 a fancy | @11}¢c. 


X and XX, $5 70@5 90; Roller Michigan, 
$5 25@5 45; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 60@5 75. 

Fisa—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 11@17c; Mackerel, 
shore, $22 00@26 00. 

Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 39@40c; oats, 
32c; cotton seed, car lots, $23 00; 
cotton seed, bag lots, $24 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $13 50@14 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $14 00@16 00; 
middlings, car lots, $15 00@16 59; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $16 00@$18 00. 

LARD—Per tierce, 5'3;@5'ec per ib.; 
pail, 5'44@6 be. 

Pot aToEs—Potatoes, new, $2 25 per 


bbl.; sweet, $2'75@3 00. 


PROVIsIONS—Fowl, 12@135c; chickens, 
14@I16c.; turkeys, 14@l5c; eggs, 22@ 
23c; extra beef, $5 50@7 00; pork backs, 
$13 00; clear, $13 00; hams, 9@10c. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


[Corrected Oct. 20, for the Maine Farmer, 
by H. H. Lee, grocer 

BEANs—Pea beans $1 35; Yellow 
Eyes, $1 75. 


ButTrer—Ball butter 16@20c. Cream- 
ery, 22c. 

Cotton SEED Mgat—Bag lots $1 25. 
— GLUTEN MEAL—Bag lots, 

25. 

CHEESE--Factory, 11!c; domestic, 10c. 

Eees—Fresh, 20c per dozen. 

FLouR—St Louis, $5 50@86 00; pa- 
tents, $6 00. 

Grain—Corn 43c; oats 32c; barley, 
60c; Rye Tic. 

Hay—Loose $10; pressed $12@14 

HipES AND SKINs—Cow hides, 6c; 
ox hides, 6!sc; bulls and stags, 5c. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 35. 

Larp—Tierce 534c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6c. 

MEAL—Corn, 41!sc; rye, 75c. 

OAT8—32e. 

PROVISIONS—W holesale—Clear salt 

pork, 63gc.; beef per side 5@8c; ham 9c; 
fowl, 11c; veals, 8@10c; round hog, 51gc; 
mutton, 6c; spring lamb, 8'g¢@9c; spring 
chickens, 12@15c. 
PRODUCE—Potatoes, 75c per bush; 
cabbages, lic. per lb.; beets, 40c per 
bushel; turnips, 40c per bush.; apples, 
per bbl., $2.00; 75c@#1.00 per bush. 

StRAw—Pressed, $12.00; loose, $9.00. 

SHORTS—S85c per hundred. 

WooL—20c per lb. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 19, 1897. 

Hogs—The estimated receipts to-day 
are 26,000; left over, 2,000; good hogs 
steady; others are weaker; light at $3 55 
@$4 00; mixed at $3 60@4 05; heavy at 
$3 35@$4 00; rough at $3 35@$3 45. 
Cattle—Receipts, 5,000, including 2,000 
Texans and 4,000 westerns; market 
steady to strong; beeves at $3 90@5 30; 
cows and heifers, $2 00@$4 60; Texas 
steers, $2 70@3 75; westerns, $3 25@4 40; 
stockers and feeders, $2 80@4 45. 
Sheep—Receipts, 17,000; 


= 


In Auburn, Oct. 9, Charles C. Lane to Miss 
Ethel M. Small, both of Auburn, 
In Bath, Oct. 6, Herbert O. Morse to Miss 
Harriet E. Matthews, both of Bath. 
In Bangor, Oct. 12, Frank E. Carr to Miss 
Frances W. Wilson; Oct. 12, Rev. Kenneth E. 
Evans of Danvers, Mass.,to Miss Elizabeth 
McSkimmon of Bangor. 
In Boothbay Harbor, Oct. 6, George H. Snow 
to Miss Rose E. Crooker. : 
In Biddeford, Oct. 12, Patrick Callan_to 
Miss Nellie Conners; Oct. 11, rge F. Wil- 
son to Miss Grace M. Goodriags. 

In Brewer, Oct. 7, George W. Blanchard to 
Miss Bertha Bragg. 

In Bristol, Oct. 5, John Monroe to Miss 
Laura Gamage. 
In Canton, Oct. 6, e D. Nevens of 
Lewiston, to Miss Ella nson of Canton. 
In Corinth, Oct. 10, Walter R. Trask of Ban- 
gor, to Miss Florence Reed. 4 
__ In Deering, Oct. 9, Charles Whitefield Ham- 
ilton to Miss Carrie May Smith. both of Deer- 


ing. 
fa Denmark, Oct. 10, Fred Richardson to 

Miss Gertie Jordan. 

In Edmunds. Oct. 3, Josiah Barnard of 

Baileyville, to Miss Bertha Stanhope, daugh- 

ter of Sewell Stanhope, Esq., of Edmunds. 

In Gorham, Oct. 10, Frank L. Merritt to 

Miss Susan G. Way. ; 

In Harpswell, Oct. 6,J. M. Barnes to Miss 

Annie Hamilton, both of Harpswell. 

In Keezar Falls, Oct. 12, Hermon J. Fox to 

Miss Manda McDonald, both of Keezar Falls. 

In Knightville, Oct. 12, William B. Brad- 

ford to Miss Marguerite Simmons. 

In Lancaster, N. H., Oct. 5, Guy Flanders to 

Miss Clara A. Adams of Bath. 

In New Castle, Oct. 13, John A. Vigue to 

Miss Nannie E. Hall, both of Waterville. 

In Newton Highlands, Mass., Oct. 7, Fred 
A. Allen of Portland to Miss Ada Gallison of 
Newton Highlands. 

In Norridgewock, Oct. 10, John B. Wood to 
Miss Ciara M. Yeaton. 

In Oxford, Oct. 9, Herman Bumpus to Miss 
Lettie Pettie. both of Oxford. 

In Orono, Oct. 12, Alvah T. Jordan to Miss 
Alice M. Bond. 

In Portland, Oct. 12, Augustns P. Brigham 
of Salem, Mass., to Miss Maud _ Lisba Rich of 
Portland; Oct. 12. Luther C. Gilson to Miss 
Grace H. Hodgkins, both of Portland ; Oct. 9, 
Benjamin L. Higgins, Jr.. to Miss Myrtle Mary 
Bennett; Oct. 9, James Swattelhammer_ to 
Miss Hattie Mosher; Oct. 15, Maurice Win- 
slow Rand of Randolph, N.H.,to Miss Eu- 
genie Frances Soule of Portland. - 

In Peak’s Island, Oct. 14, Fred H. Drink- 
water of Portland, to Miss Evie B. Gardiner 
of Peak’s Island. 

In Fhippebare. Oct. 6, Leon W. Berry to Miss 
Minnie E. Black. ‘ 

In Rockland, Oct. 7, Francis Cobb Norton to 
Miss Katherine Emma Lawry, both of Rock- 
land; Oct. 11, William A. Hall to Miss Eftie 
M. Webster, both of Rockland. 

In Rumford Falls, Oct. 13, Chas, B. Barton 
to Miss Mary E. Bryant; Oct. 14, Edward E. 
Martin to Mrs. Lizzie M. Leaward, all of Rum- 
ford Falls. 

In South Brewer, Oct. 11, Walter A. Brooks 
to Miss Addie Maud Whitmore, both of 
Brewer. 

In South Levant, Oct. 8,Charles M. Tuttle 
of Carme], to Miss Ida M. Goodspeed of Her- 
mon. 

In Thomaston, Oct. 10, Melville C. Libby to 
Miss Jennie A. Fuller. both of Thomaston. 

In Tonawanda, N. Y., Charles Hill to Miss 
Edith E. Taxbury, both of Saco. 

In Waldoboro, Oct. 6. Thomas E. Stenger of 
Philadelphia to Miss Alice L. Hovey of Wal- 


oboro. 
In Weld, Oct. 4, Orleon McLaughlin to Miss 
Sophia R. Seamon, both of Weld. 

In Woodfor:s, Oct. 9, Charles Whitefield 


market 











Geo 
M. Jo 


a 


Hamilton to Miss Carrie May Smith, both of | 7 


Woo ifords. 

In West Sullivan, Oct. 5, Robert Stewart to 
Miss Maggie Norton. 

In Winter Harbor, Oct. 6, Howell H, Han- 
son te Miss Grace Edna Stevens, both of Ells- 
worth. 








In Auburn, Oct. 12, Mrs. Frances A. Blake, 
widow of the late Joseph Blake of Presque 
Isle, aged 80 years. 

In Bangor, Oct 10th, Mrs. M. A. Gilman; 
Oct. 8, Emma §8., wife of Ambrose Merrill, 
gpd 59; Oct. 10, Mrs. Maria A.. widow of 

rank Gilman; Oct. 12, Edward Cushing, 

ed 75 years, 5 months. : 

n Bath, Oct. 13, Lewis W. Willey, aged 39 
years, 5 months; Margaret Small, aged 
82 years, 10 months : x 

In Biddeford. Oct. 9, Miss Vienalda Fouch- 
ier, aged 16 years; lit George H. 
Smith, aged 53 years; Oct. 12, Mrs. Ellen E. 
Thompson, aged 76 years; Oct. 9, Mrs. Jo- 
anna Murphy. y 

In Brewer, Oct. 10, Leland E., infant son of 
Manzer C., and Maud R. Brewer, aged 5 
months; Oct. 11,Nora Green, aged 21. 

In Bryant’s Pond, Oct. 5, Lizzie F. Jacobs of 
Portland, aged 27 years. oe 

In Calais, Oct. 4, Alexander Milligan, aged 


73 years. ¥ 

In Chama, New Mexico, Oct. 7, E. A. Suth- 
erland, formerly of Bowdoinham, Me. | 

In Canton, Oct. 10, Mrs. Lydia R., wife of 
Cornelius M. Holland, oged 73 years. ‘ 

In Deering, Oct. 13, Edith Litchfield. wife 
of D.R. Frohoek, aged 33 years, 7 months; 
Oct. 13, Harry youngest child of George P., 
and Hattie E Field; Oct, 11, Alice L., infant 
daughter of Carroll A. and Mary L. Leavitt; 
Oct. 9, Mrs. Mary F. Porter, aged 88; Oct. 14, 
Benjamin D. Barnett, aged 72 years, 9 months. 





rs, 


In en, Oct. 6, Flossie May, daughter 
of Sidney and Stella Barter, aged 1 year, 7 
mon 


ths. 

In East Belfast, Oct. 7, Mary A. Cottrell, 
aged 75 years, 1 month. 
n Eau Claire, Wis., Oct. 9, Charles Alexan- 
der, M. D., formerly of Farmington,Me. _ 
In East Bucksport, Oct. 12, Mrs. Hattie 

Simpson, aged 37 years. 
In Exeter Mills, Charles H. Buswell of Ban- 


ne Foxcroft, Oct. 9, Mrs. Emma F. Kenpey, 
aged 50 years; Oct. 9, John C. Blake, aged 51 
¥ 


ears 
In Freeport, Oct. 8, Mrs. Mary A. Pratt, 


Ahe late Nora Lynch, 


IT IS EASY TO TELL 


People are not apt to get anxious about 
their health soon enough. If you ar 
“not quite well” or “half sick” have se 
ever thought that your kidneys may be 
the cause of your sickness? ~ stews 

It is easy to tell by setting aside yo, . 
urine for twenty-four hours; a sedi 
or settling indicates an unhealthy « ond 





tion of the kidneys. When urine « ns 
linen it is evidence of kidney t; uble 
Too frequent desire to urinate. x nm 
supply, pain or dull ache in the back + 
als» convincing proof that the kidneys 
and bladder need doctoring, 
There is satisfaction in knowing it 
the great remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swa } 
Root, fulfils every wish in relieving weak 
or diseased kidneys and all forms os 
bladder and urinary troubles. Not only 
does Swamp-Root give new life and 
activity to the kidneys—the cause of 
trouble, but by treating the kidneys it 


acts as a tonic for the entire constitu- 
tion. If you needa medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists. price 
fifty cents and one dollar. So remarka- 
bly successful has Swamp-Root been that 
if you wish to prove its great merit you 
may have a sample bottle and pamphlet 
both sent free by mail. Mention Maine 
Farmer and send your address to |); 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
proprietors of this papar guarantee the 
genuinnness of this offer. 
CHAS. F. DUNLAP. 
State Agent 


The Preferred Accident Ins Cp, 


Of New York. 

THE PREFERRED writes more Insura 
pays Claims more promptly, issues th: 
attractive policies at a lower premium, t 
any Accident Company in the Worl. 

Writing in Maine over %6,500,000.00 i, 
1896; being over one-third the entire per- 
sonal accident insurance written in {his 
State by stock companies. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS, CO 


Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER  %60,000,000.00. 








It has done business fifty-two years i) 


Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem 
bers, and to-day «ffers the most desirable Po 

icy Contract of any Company doing business 
in the State. For the past five, ten, fifteen or 


oy years, its expenses to total income 
have been the lowest of any Company in 
America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
stated in the policy. 

For further particulars, write or apply to 


Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
Agents Wanted. 


°° OUAKER CITY. 
mg), GRINDING MILL 


sf 
i For CORN and COS, 
FEED & TABLE MEAL. 
Improved for '97-"9. Send 
| # for all mills advertised. Keep 
he best—return a]! others 


A.W.STRAUB&CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago office, 48. Canal Street 
PURE UNLEACHED ' 


CANADIAN HARD-WOOD ASH ES 


Best Quality— Most for your 
G § EVENS money. 

' 

In Hampden, Oct. 12, Zelda Mae, infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Barker, aged 4 


Peterborough, 
months. 


Ontario, Canada. 
In Hermon, Oct. 11, Webster W. Clark, aged 







Price of Mill. 





~ es 


We handle everything wanted at 


Deduct Freight from 








66 years. 
In Islesboro, Oct. 5, Mrs. Catherine Sher 
man, aged 97 years. 


In La Grange, Oct. 7, Mrs. Sarah Bishop 
ed 92 years. 

n Lewiston, Oct. 8, Joseph Garcelon, aged 
75 years: Oct. 8, Mrs. Margaret Egan: Oct 
11, Enoch Adams Simpson, formerly of Byron 
aged 74 years. 

In Locke’s Mills, Oct. 5, Joseph Crooker 

In Madrid Village, Oct. 9, Boardman Mor 
rill, aged about 55 years. 

In Mechanic Falls, Oct. 10, Alden Wood 
bury pqod 68 years. 

In Milton Plantation, Oct. 6, Ella J. Bryant 
ed 45 years, 2 months. 

n Minot, Oct. 10, Albert B. Downing, aged 
27 years. 

In Mt. Vernon, Oct. 10, Corelis, son of Mr 
and Mrs. Wm. A. Newth., aged 2 years. 

In Newcastle, Oct. 12, Rhoda Emerson, 
widow of Danie! Knight, aged 88 years 
In New York, Oct.13. Mrs. Lizzie Fenner, 
formerly of Portland, Me. : 

In Norfolk, Va., Oct. 24d, Mrs. Emily H 
Leighton. formerly of Alfred, Me. 

In No. Deer Isle, Oct. 6, Charlie, son of Mr 
and Mrs. Charlton Davis, aged 1 year, 1' 
months. 

In North Kennebunkport, Oct. 9, Mrs. Sarah 
J. Dennett, aged 70 years 

In Norway,Oct 4, Mrs. Esther Hawkins, wid 
ow of the late George L. Dyer, aged 69 years 
Oct. 8, Charles M. Edwards of Farmington, 
N. H., aged 29 years, 11 months. 

In Oak Ridge, Oct. 16, Tobias L. Benson, 
aged 79 years. 

In Otisfield, Oct. 6, David C. Jillson, aged 
about 80 years. 

In Pine Point, Oct. 8, Emma, infant daugh 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Austin W. Leavitt, 
7 weeks. 

In Portland, Oct 9, George Thomas, son of 
John Jr., and Kate Murphy, aged 3 years. 7 
months: Oct. 9, Alice F., daughter of John 
and Emma Cannon, aged 1 year, 9 months 
Oct. 9. Miss Nellie L.. daughter of John and 
aged 24 years, 1! 
months; Oct, 10, Samuel W. Randall, aged 60 
years, 2 months; Oct. 10, James M., son of 
Michael and the late Bridget Egan, aged 37 
years; Oct. 11, Thomas F., son of the lat« 
Thomas and Margaret Haley, aged 29 years 
Oct. 10, Mrs. Ann, widow of William O’Co: 
nell, age 58 years, 9 months; Oct. 11, W 
liam E. Haverty, aged 45 years; Oct. 16, Mar 
garet, twin daughter of James and Mary He 
non, aged 7 months; Oct. 14, Alfred Stac} 
pols. aged 83 years, 2 months; Oct. 12, Ame 

ia D. Loveit, aged 50 years, 1 month; Oct. 14, 
Lillian May, daughter of C. A. and Lillian ! 
Hanson, aged 9 years; Oct. 13, Mary Joseph 
ine, daughter of Gustus and_ Mary J. Carlson 
aged 4 years; Oct. 14, Alice May Frank, age’ 
21 years: Oct. 15, John, son of Joseph and 
Minnie Faucher, aged 2 years, 10 months 

In Richmond, Oct. 7, Charles, son of Mr 
and Mrs. Frank Leavitt, aged 17 years 

In Rockland, Oct. 6, Edna May Widdeco 
aged 3 years. ‘ 

In Rockport, Oct. 6, Mrs. Nellie H. Fit 
gerald, aged 25 years. 

In Roxbury, Oct. 5, Mrs. Chas, Rundlett 

In Saco, Oct. 12, Mrs. Ellen E. Thompsor 

ed 66 years, 

n Scarboro, Oct. 8, Freeman Libby, age: 

86 years. 

In_ Searsport, Oct. 9, Mrs. Hulda Bowe! 
aged 84 years, 7 months. 

In Showhegan, Oct. 9, Susan Harding, aged 


a 


74 years. 

In South Brewer, Millie, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eli King, aged 2 years: Oct. °, '! 
fant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John McNea'. 

In South Gardiner, Oct. 8, Horace N. !’! 
lips, aged 55 years. 

n Thomaston, Oct. 8, Edith C.. daughter o! 
Archibald and Katherine Brown, 19 
years. 6 months. 

In furner, Oct. 8, Alice Prince, wife of W 
8. Haskell, aged 38 years. 

In Waterville, Oct. 10, Miss Jane D. Mars 
ton; Oct. 13, Louise, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ansley Barnes. aged 8 years, 

In Waldoboro, Oct. 3, Gertie M., daug!iter 
of Ambrose Hoch, aged 18 years; Oct. 4, Mrs 
Serena Schwartz; Oct. 13, Ira Knight, acec 


age 


78 years, 7 months; Oct. 8. Lilla B., daughter 
of Dana Storer, aged 8 months. ; 
In West Paris, Oct. 2, William R. Bradbur 


In Wiscasset, Oct. 1, Mrs, Deborah Hask« 

ed about 77 years. 

n Yarmouth, Oct, r 
widow of Albion Seabury, aged 88 years,’ 
months. 


15, Dorcas Seabury, 





His 15th Annual Tour. 

Mr. W. J. Ryan, who is now making 
his 15th annual tour through Maine, 
selling copies of the Robert B, Thomas 
and Maine Farmers’ Almanac, for 15'!* '5 
totally blind, but his loss in that partic- 
ular does not prevent* him from making 
his way in the world. In his native city 
of Portland, where he is well known to 
everybody, he is so familiar with the 
streets that he finds his way around ut 
aided. 

Along his route through eastern and 
northern Maine he has a large list of 
patrons, who, at the end of every year, 
depend upon him to supply them with 
the people’s favorite almanac. If your 
name is not on. his list, have it placed 
there this year. He is thoroughly relia- 
ble, and your patronage will aid a worthy 
cause. 

ken the State 
Mr. Ryan has tw Han type 


ency for the 
mes with headquarters at Portland 


Os 








Frovr—Superfine, $4 15@$4 35; Spring 


“Gori Gardiner, Oct. 10, Capt. A.C. Berry, aged 
73 years. 


and Houlton. 
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THESE THINGS DO!) 


SUBSCRIBE 
For the Maine Farmer! 
READ 


The Maine Farmer! 
ADVERTISE 


In the Maine Farmer! 
PATRONIZE 


Maine Farmer Advertisers! 
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Maine Farmer. 


Z. A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor. 











It is said the Illinois State Fair 


best in the world. 





Good cows are in sharp demand, and 
Raising cows 


are selling at high prices. 
for sale is a good business for the farmer 





Never overlook the fact that there is 
business in farming as well as working 
Success comes from looking 


the land. 
after both. 





A new strawberry is always in order, 
and sure to be in order after the last 
It is now the 


sensation has had a run. 
Henry that is ahead of all competitors. 





Cows fresh in milk now call for as 
critical attention to feeding as after the 


cold and snow of winter have shut them 
into the barn. Give them such feed and 
all the care their milk production calls 
for. All stock should now be sheltered 
through cold storms. 


There never is any kicking at the fairs 
over good judging. It is when the so 
called judge or committee hangs the 
ribbons on the owners instead of the 
animals that complaints are heard. 
Good stock is entitled to honest and 
competent judging. 


As the Farmer predicted months ago, 
there is a wide demand for stock sheep. 
All the leading breeds are being sold up 
close the country over, and at prices 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. higher 
than a year ago. The ranch men are in 
high glee. 





At the South Dakota State Fair a 
sample of butter reached a score of 9814. 
Other samples scored 9814, 981g, 98. 
Boston experts do not score butter as high 
as this in Maine. Does any one suppose 
better butter is made in Dakota than is 
made in Maine? 





WORKING BUTTER. 


Methods in butter making will always 
be in order so long as people prefer a 
choice article. A critical examination 
of the large and fine exhibition of butter 
at the Topsham Fair brought out anew 
the importance of what is known as 
working butter. To bring out a first 
class article of butter it is not only neces. 
sary to have good milk, but every part 
of the manipulation from beginning to 
finish must be done just about right. 

At dairy exhibitions it is now quite 
common to find samples of butter that 
are not worked enough. There has been 
80 much said, of late, by public instruc- 
tors at dairy conventions and dairy 
schools about over working butter that 
many makers have gone to the other ex- 
treme and do not work enough. This is 
more frequently met in private make 
than in the factory product. Several | 
samples at the Topsham exhibition were | ‘ 
faulty on that account. The same was 
true at the Lewiston State Fair. Butter 
hot worked enough is quite as faulty as 
that which is overworked. Writers 
May proclaim that butter needs no 


park at 
Springfield, with its equipments, is the 


ing and mingling 
the mass till thes 
and all becomes « 

Thus it is seen 
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yields as its nature a 
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the soil is yet soft, cl 
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working as much as they please, yet ; in early summer and | 
the claim will be untrue so long as the | remainder of the seas: 


Present standard of merit continues. | t 
Those for whom butter is made desire a 
‘ondition of the article that is only | t 


he clover, During th 


ing machine is run ove 


he stubble, such we 


‘ecured by what is popularly known as | started, and the clove 


Working. Too much of this working is 
injurious, too little is defective. 

Inthe making of good butter there |¢ 
We three conditions dependent on or 
‘es about by what is termed work- 
1. Adhesiveness. There should be a 
‘ertain measure of cohesion among the 
Particles or globules of butter. This 
thould be sufficient to cause it to adhere 
‘gether as one common mass. This 
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next year the land i 


lover. This compl 


Thus the clover comes 
in every three years. 


Of course all availab 


saved and utilized. T 
to promote the clove: 
the main thing. With 
clover secured, the oth 
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‘ondition is just the opposite of what is 
own as porous and crumbly. It is 
*metimes very properly designated as 
—— meaning thereby like wax, 
™mpact without being sticky or greasy. 
Sumers say such butter cuts well. 
yers say it draws well on the tryer. 
is desired condition is secured by 
orking. 
*. Water. Butter contains a measure 
water. There is much attention be- 
Siven at the present time to the 
"unt of moisture butter should con- 
An undue share renders it defec- 
When butter is taken from the 
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